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OUR GIRLS AFLOAT. 





BY OLIVER OPTIC. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE FIRST LESSON IN ROWING. 


“* TT is so dreadful!” exclaimed Eva Doane, 
wiping the tears from her eyes. ‘*To 
think of Mr. Longimore doing anything 
wrong! It seems to me quite impossible.” 
‘*T suppose he was in debt, and the tempta- 
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tion was too much for him,” added Ruth Hap- 
good. 

‘*I do hope he has not committed suicide,” 
continued Eva, with a shudder; ‘‘ that is so 
awful!” 

‘* Of course no one knows that he has done 
so,” said Don John; ‘ only he can’t be found. 
The bank directors did not discover the loss 
of the bonds till this afternoon. They were 
looking over the books all the forencon, but 
were not able to find anything wrong. They 
counted the money, and then. began to exam- 
ine the securities. About a hundred,men are 
looking for him now. I have been searching 
in the mud and water, andI hope you will ex- 
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cuse mé, ladies; for coming before you in such 
a plight. I was so busy that I forgot all about 
the meeting till just now, and then I could 
not spare the time to go home and change my 
clothes.” 

“You are very excusable, Don John,” re- 
plied the president. ‘* Have you seen Mollie 
Longimore?” 

‘IT have not; but Prince Willingood told 
me the family were almost beside themselves 
with grief and terror.” 

‘*Poor Mollie! HowI pity her!” added Min- 
nie, wiping away the tears that dimmed her 
bright eyes. 

‘**It’s a terrible hard case for the family,” 
said Don John, with emphasis. 

** But it is not certain yet that Mr. Longi- 
more will not return,” suggested Minnie. ‘‘ He 
may have gone somewhere to obtain assist- 
ance.” 

‘** And taken forty thousand dollars in bonds 
with him? That is quite impossible. The di- 
rectors are certain that he has either run away 
or committed suicide. I have not seen anybody 
who believes anything else. Prince says Mrs. 
Longimore and Mollie have no hope of any- 
thing better, for the cashier has been worried 
for some time. He is either dead or gone 
away; and his family are left without a dollar.” 

‘* How awful!” exclaimed Eva. ‘* Can’t we 
do something?” 

** Certainly we can,” said Nellie Patterdale, 
decidedly. ‘** Every one of us loved poor Mol- 
lie like a sister, and the family shall not suffer 
for the want of anything.” 

This subject was discussed at considerable 
length, and various plans were suggested for 
assisting the family of the cashier in the most 
delicate way possible, though the details were 
not finally arranged. The abundant sympa- 
thy of the girls for Mollie led them to believe 
that they could farnish all the aid the stricken 
family would need; for they felt that if they 
could raise over four hundred dollars for a 
boat, they could obtain ten times that amount 
for so noble and worthy a purpose as the care 
of the needy ones., But they were young and 
enthusiastic, with but little knowledge of the 
way of the world. }It was right to do such a 
deed, and it seemed easy enough to them to 
accomplish it. This noble purpose begat a 
cheerfulness in the society, which, at last, 
brought their minds back to the boat. 

**Don John, we were particularly desirous 
to see you this afternoon,” said the president. 
‘‘We wish to inquire about the boat which 
you have been building. Is it finished?” 

Jt is all done, and yesterday I had the 
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name painted upon the stern, and on each 
side of the bow,” replied the boat-builder. 

“Indeed! What is the name?” inquired 
Minnie. 

** Dorcas.” 

‘*That was an odd name for you to give 
to it.” 

“‘Not at all. I gave her the name of your 
society, and considering the use to which I 
intend to put her, it was the right thing to 
call her.” 

‘Then you have a use for her?” asked Min- 
nie, looking a little troubled. 

**T have; and without any ceremony, allow 
me to present the boat to the Dorcas Society,” 
said Don John. 

** You cannot mean that,” added the presi- 
dent, with a smile. 

**T certainly do. I talked the matter over 
fully with the other member of our firm, — 
that’s my mother, — and we agreed to present 
her to the society.” 

‘*But, Don John, we are able to buy the 
boat.” 

“Of course you are; and, thanks to the 
good people of this city, our firm is now 
abundantly able to present her to this society, 
which has done so much good to the poor,” 
replied Don John, modestly. 

‘** It is too much for you to give.” 

“Not at all; I built her wholly with my 
own hands, when I had nothing else to do. 
The stock did not cost mutch, and I hope you 
will not refuse to accept her, for any reason. 
As soon as I heard that the young ladies of 
this society wanted a boat, I decided to pre- 
sent her to you.” 

Certainly Don John desired to do this 
graceful thing for the sole sake of doing it, 
however the gift might serve him as a “ busi- 
ness card.” The boat was accepted by vote, 
and the thanks of the society presented to the 
donor. 

‘¢ She will be ready for use by to-morrow, 
for the last coat of paint I put upon her is dry 
and hard,” said the boat-builder. 

‘But who is to teach us how to row?” 
asked Eva. 

**T move that Don John be invited to be our 
instructor in the art of rowing,” said Ruth 
Hapgood; ‘I am sure he knows as much, or 
more, about it than anybody else.” 

This motion was carried with unanimity 
and enthusiasm by the society, and Don John 
accepted the delightful position thus assigned 
to him. 

**Don John, what is the value of the Dor- 
cas?” inquired Nellie. 
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“She has no value now; she is beyond 
price,” laughed Don John. 

‘* But what was the price you fixed for her?” 

‘* When I had concluded to present her to 
the Dorcas Society, she rose in value five hun- 
dred per cent. in my estimation. The pleasure 
cf presenting her was worth at least a thou- 
sand dollars to me.” 


‘But please answer my question. If you 


had wished to sell her, instead of giving her. 


away, what should you have asked for her?” 
persisted Nellie. 

‘*T could not have sold her for any money, 
after I knew that this society intended to go 
into boating,” replied Don John, who sus- 
pected that his fair friend wished, by some in- 
direct means, to pay for the Dorcas. 

‘*Didn’t you say, a week ago, that you asked 
two hundred dollars for her ?”’ demanded Nellie. 

‘“*That was before I knew you wanted a 
boat; and—” 

‘*Was that the price of her?” interposed 
his questioner. 

“Te was; but—” 

‘*No ‘ buts,’ if you please, Don John. I 
wish to know fora special purpose, which in 
no way affects you.” 

‘““That was the price,” replied the boat- 
builder, wondering what Nellie was driving at. 

** Miss President.” 

** Miss Patterdale.” 

‘“‘T move that the society go into secret ses- 
sion,” added Nellie. 

‘Ts that a blow aimed at me?” asked Mr. 
Jelley. 

‘* No, sir; in consideration of the valuable 
services you have rendered the society, as 
Mercury fro ¢em., you will be permitted to 
remain, if you will pledge yourself not to re- 
veal what is said or done,” said the president. 

‘*T pledge my life, my fortune, and my sa- 
cred honor, not to write, print, utter, say, re- 
veal, mention, hint, lisp, mark, dot, engrave, 
or indicate a word of what is said or done.” 

‘“¢It is well. Don John, as Mercury, you 
will not disclose any of the private business 
of the society,” added Minnie. 

** Certainly not.” 

The motion to go into secret session was 
carried, and Nellie Patterdale had the floor. 

‘“*T move that two hundred dollars of the 
money contributed for the boat be appropri- 
ated to aid the family of Mr. Longimore,” 
continued she. 

“Yes, yes, yes!” cried the. girls, though 
some of them had already thought that the 
sum collected would enable them to purchase 
two more boats, making three in all. 
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The appropriation was made without a dis- 
senting vote. Minnie Darling was appointed 
a committee of one to disburse the money as 
she thought best, but with instructions to do 
it privately, so as entirely to spare the feelings 
of Mollie and her mother. Nellie desired to 
use the rest of the boat money for the same 
purpose, but she thought it wise to defer any 
action in this direction till a future time, hav- 
ing some doubt whether. or not it was proper 
to divert the funds from the purpose for which 
they were given. 

‘* Now that we have one boat for our twenty- 
five members, we ought to arrange some plan 
by which we may all have an equal and fair 
use of her,” said the president. 

‘“*How many will the boat hold, Mr. In- 
structor in the art of rowing?” asked Eva. 

‘*Five, without any passengers,” replied 
Don John. ‘‘I think you had better have 
only the regular crew while you are learning 
to row. Four at the oars, and one at the til- 
ler lines, are the proper complement for the 
Dorcas.” 

‘*Then I think we had better divide our- 
selves into five clubs, each having its own 
name,” suggested Nellie. ‘‘ The first shall be 
the Dorcas Club, which shall also be the gen- 
eral name of the whole boating society.” 

The suggestion found favor with the girls, 
and some time was spent in making the di- 
vision. The little rings of intimate friends 
formed the bases of the several clubs, and the 
arrangement was made without much difficul- 
ty. Mollie Longimore was the only member 
absent, and it so happened that four of the 
five clubs were made up at once, while one re- 
mained with only’ four members. Naturally 
enough, the officers of the society, who were 
its executive committee, and were, therefore, 
together a great deal, united as one club, and 
found themselves unable to obtain another 
member. 

‘Mollie is absent,” said Minnie. ‘ Of 
course she will not wish to row for some time, 
but we will take her.” 

*©O, yes,” exclaimed Eva; ‘*I am glad to 
have her in our club.” 

*« Now, each club must have a leader,” inter- 
posed Don John, when the division had been 
made. ‘She will steer the boat, and be the 
commander, the president of the club. era 
should elect its own leader.” 

The instructor in rowing thought this was 
a better name for the chief than the one usu- 
ally applied to the office; and the girls sepa- 
rated in different parts of the room to ballot. 
In some of them several ballots were taken, 
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befcre a choice was made; but in the officers’ 
club, the four votes cast. without any election- 
eering or previous consultation, were for Mol- 
lie Longimore. The sympathy of the girls 
for their absent friend was so deep and ear- 
nest, that they could not help manifesting it 
in all possible ways. 

‘“*Now, we have five clubs and only one 
boat,” said the president; ‘‘ and we must fix 
the time for each to use her.” 

‘That will give one day in the week for 
each club,” added Nellie; ‘‘and we have to 
attend the meeting of the society on Tues- 
days, so that we cannot go on that day.” 

‘* That makes an easy thing of it,” replied 
Ruth. ‘‘ But suppose itshould rain on any day?” 

‘* The club for that day must lose its chance, 
I suppose,” answered Nellie. ‘‘It will be as 
fair for one as for another, for it does not al- 
ways rain on the same days of the week.” 

This arrangement was agreed to, and Don 
John suggested that the leaders of the clubs 
draw lots for the days, which was also assent- 
ed to. The instructor wrote the names of the 
. days of the week, except Sunday and Tues- 
day, on as many slips of paper, which were to 
be drawn from a book by the leaders. 

‘* But we have no names yet,” said Minnie. 
‘¢ Which will be the Dorcas Club?” 

** Yours,” said several members; and the 
officers’ club, of which Mollie was the leader, 
was designated as the one to retain the gen- 
eral name of ‘ Dorcas.” 

‘“What shall you call your club, Kate Bil- 
der?” asked the president. 

‘¢ The Lily,” replied the leader. 

“Very good. Do you mean the tiger lily, 
the lily of the valley, or the water lily?” 

‘* We talked about those, but we liked ‘ Li- 
ly,’ simply, better than ‘ Water Lily.’” 

‘* Suit yourself, Kate. Now draw one of the 
slips.” 

The leader of the Lily Club drew one of the 
slips of paper from the book, upon which was 
written the single word ‘*‘ Monday;” and the 
secretary recorded the Lily’s day. 

‘Jenny Waite, what is the name of your 
club.” 

‘“‘ Fairy.” 

‘*Very well; draw.” 

‘* Saturday.” 

‘Your name, Susy Thaxter?” 

*¢ Undine.” 

**Very appropriate;"draw, if you please,” 
continued the president. 

‘* Wednesday.” 

‘““What shall we call your club, Carrie 
West?” 
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‘* Pysche.” 

‘* Draw.” 

‘* Friday.” 

‘¢ That’s an unlucky day in the almanac of 
the sailors, but I hope.it will not prove so to 
the Pysche Club,” laughed Minnie. ‘‘ As the 
leader of the Dorcas Club is not here, Eva will 
draw the slip for her. It is Hobson’s choice, 
and Thursday is the only day not yet taken.” 

Of course Thursday was drawn for the Dor- 
cas Club. The business was hardly finished: 
before some one proposed to visit the boat- 
builder’s shop, to see the new boat, and in five 
minutes more the party were on their way. 
Of course the Dorcas was ‘ perfectly splen- 
did,” and the exclamation points were as thick 
as hail-stones in a summer shower. 

‘“©Q, I should like to see her on the water! ” 
cried Eva Doane. 

‘It is a very easy matter to put her into the 
water,” said Don John, prompt to take the 
hint. ‘‘ But I want a little help, for she must. 
be handled carefully. There comes Prince; 
he will assist me.” 

‘“*You have bought the boat, I suppose,” 
said Prince, after he had bowed to the young 
ladies. 

‘* We have not bought her, but she has been 
presented to us,” replied Minnie Darling. 
‘*Don John is as generous as a lord.” 

‘Anything new about Mr. Longimore, 
Prince?” asked Don John, willing to change 
the subject. 

‘* His handkerchief was found on one of the 
wharves, and a small row-boat is missing from 
the same place,” replied Prince, gloomily. 
‘¢ They have dragged the water all about the 
wharf, but they can’t find him.” 

‘* Whose boat was it?” 

‘“‘T don’t know; they have searched the 
whole water front of the city, without finding 
it,” added Prince. ‘‘ Some think he has gone 
off in the boat.” 

‘*He could not go a great way in a row- 
boat,” said Don John. 

‘‘ He may have gone out to drop himself 
into the deep water, and the boat drifted away. 
At any rate, if they can find the boat, it may 
afford some clew to him.” 

‘¢ Have you seen Mollie to-day, Prince?” in- 
quired Nellie. 

“Yes; after our house was burned down 
last night, I staid at Mr. Longimore’s; but I 
got up at seven o’clock, and left the house. I 
went to school as usual, and did not hear any- 
thing about Mr. Longimore till half past two. 
I went to his house then. Mollie had fainted 
away half a dozen times in the forenoon, but. 
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she was better when I saw her, though she 
was as pale as a ghost.” 

‘* Does she think her father is dead?” asked 
Minnie, the tears in her own eyes. 

‘“‘She says she is almost sure of it; and 
if her father took the bonds at all, he must 
have been insane when he did so,” continued 
Prince, sadly. ‘‘She says she is alone in the 
world now. I think some of you girls ought 
to go and see her.” 

‘*Let us go,” Nellie proposed; but it was 
arranged that only she and Minnie should 
visit her then; and they departed upon their 
mission of sympathy. 

‘*T want to put this boat into the water, 
Prince,” said Don John. ‘‘ Lend us a hand.” 

Though Prince did not feel much interest 
just then in the boat or the Dorcas Club, he 
assisted to put the pretty barge in the water. 
She sat upon the tide like a fairy, as she was. 
The builder brought the oars, which were 
‘** spoons,” made of pine, and very light. 

‘‘ If the Lily Club will take their places, we 
will see how she works,” added Don John. 

‘‘Goody! goody!” cried the members of that 
club. 

‘ Steady!” shouted the instructor in’ row- 
ing. ‘* You will upset the boat, and tumble 


yourselves into the drink, if you board her in 


that style. When you get into a boat, you 
should do it as calmly as you would step on 
eggs. See where you are going to put your 
foot, and then put it there.” 

Don John helped the members of the Lily 
Club to their seats, and getting in himself, 
shoved the Dorcas far out from the shore. 

‘‘ Before you do anything, young ladies, I 
want to talk to you a moment,” said he, smil- 
ing at the novelty of his position. 

‘¢ What am I to do?” asked Kate Bilder, im- 
patiently. 

“You are to keep cool, and do nothing. 
When the girls can pull, you will steer,” re- 
plied Don John. ‘‘ Now you will each take 
an oar, if you please, and stand it up straight 
before you.” 

‘‘ Why, the oars are as light as a feather,” 
said one of the crew. 

‘* Well, I got them on. purpose for you. 
They are made of soft pine, but they are 
strong enough, if you handle them carefully. 
Those who pull the starboard oars —” 

‘¢ Starboard?” queried one of the fair row- 
ists. 

‘* The starboard is the right, and the port 
the left side of the boat, looking forward,” ex- 
plained the instructor, very patiently. ‘‘ You 
are all sitting backward, so thatthe port oars 





are on your right, and the starboard on your 
left. I will give each of you a number. The 
after, or stroke, oar is No. 1. That’s you, 
Maggie Bowen.” 

‘“*Two,” said Ella Haven. 

“Three,” added Julia Gray. 

‘** Four,” continued Louise Winn. 

‘‘ Four is the bow oar,” explained Don John. 
‘* The even numbers pull the starboard oars, . 
and the odd the port oars. The starboard 
rowers will take the handle of the oar with 
the right hand, and the loom by the left.” 

‘What is the loom?” asked Julia. 

. ** An oar has three parts; the handle is the 
small part which you grasp in your hands; the 
blade is the flat part, and the loom is the por- 
tion next to the handle, which is inboard when 
you row. The port rowers will take the han- 
dle in the left hand, and the loom with the 
right. That's it. Now, Miss Bilder, you are 
the leader, and will give the orders. When 
she says, ‘ Boat your oars!’ you will all drop 
your oars together into the boat, by the gun- 
wale, or rail. Now!” 

‘¢ Boat your oars!” said Kate. 

Being the first time, of course it was done 
very clumsily. 

‘“ You should all drop them together,’’ said 
Don John. ‘We will try that over again. 
When the leader says, ‘ Ready,’ you will grasp 
the oars, as I told you. At the command, 
‘Up oars!’ you will raise them all as one.” 

“Ready! Up oars!” repeated Kate Bilder; 
and the oars went up very well. 

The two evolutions were repeated several 
times, till they were performed together. 

‘¢ The next order will be, ‘ Let fall,’ ” cons 
tinued the instructor, while the fair rowists 
held the oars up perpendicularly before them. 
*¢ At the command, you will let the blade of 
the oar fall into the water, with the spoon, or 
curve at the end of it, turned up. As you 
do so, raise the handle, so that the oar shall 
not fall upon the gunwale. Slip it into the 
rowlock, and you are ready for business. Now 
try it.” 

** Let fall!” said the leader, -who was a ver 
apt scholar. 

‘‘ Very well, indeed! ” exclaimed Don John. 
“*To get the oars back again to a perpendic- 
ular, the command is, ‘Toss.’ Try it again, 
if you please.” 

“Toss!” said Kate; and up went the oars. 

“ Capital!” 

“* Let fall! ” added Kate; and she practised 
the crew on all the evolutions they had learned, 
till they did very well for beginners. 

‘¢ Now we will pull a little; but I wish you 
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to take but one stroke in four movements. 
Place the oar so that the spoon is just out of 
the water.. Push the handle away from you, 
at arms’ length; this is one. Two, raise the 
handle just enough to sink the blade into the 
water, so as to cover the spoon. Three, pull. 
Four, drop the handle till the blade is out of 
the water.” 

Don John repeated his instructions several 
times, and then required each girl to do it 
alone, till she had the movement. After this 
they tried it all together, but the girls were so 
much excited when the Dorcas began to move 
through the water, that not much proficiency 
could be attained. 

‘* Here endeth the first lesson,” said the in- 
structor, as soon as the rowers were able to 
pull a dozen strokes together. , 

The Lily Club returned to the shore, delight- 
ed with this slight foretaste of the pleasures 
in store for them. 

‘“*Tt’s real fun!” said Kate Bilder to her 
companions, who had been watching the ex- 
periment on the shore, as she joined them, 
and they walked towards home together. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CASHIER’S FAMILY. 


PRINCE WILLINGOOD had lost all the books 
he carried home in the fire, and if he had pos- 
sessed any more clothes than those into which 
he had so hastily put himself when the alarm 

* was given, he would have lost them. Having 
little or nothing to lose, he lost little or noth- 
ing by saving his uncle rather than his books, 
his two or three shirts, and a couple of pairs 
of coarse socks. It had never struck him so 
before, but doubtless he was fortunate in hav- 
ing so little to lose. Happy are they that have 
nothing to lose, for they shall lose nothing, 
and poverty has sometimes its compensating 
advantages, though, on the whole, it is not 
convenient and comfortable to be poor. Cer- 
tainly no one would desire to be poor for the 
sake of escaping loss by fire. Of the brass 
kettle and the valuables in the cellar, Prince 
knew nothing, and therefore he had no regrets 
for them. 

He waited till the fire had consumed the 
house in which the greater part of his cheer- 
less life had been passed. There was nothing 
left of it but a few smouldering embers, which 
the firemen were drenching with water, and 
which were soon as black and cold as the night 
itself. Several of the neighbors had offered 
him the hospitality of their houses, and he 
had accepted that of the cashier, who showed 
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him to the spare chamber of his unpretentious 
dwelling.» He heard Mr. Longimore go out 
again, as he was getting into bed, and pres- 
ently distinguished his voice and that of his 
uncle, as they spoke together in the street. 
He could not tell what they said, but he read- 
ily understood that the miser was bitterly be- 
moaning his loss, and probably the cashier 
was trying to comfort him. But Prince was 
tired, and he soon dropped asleep. 

When he awoke in the morning, he heard 
the clock strike seven. He had intended to 
get up earlier, in order to ascertain, before he 
went to school, what his uncle desired to do 
in regard to his future residence, and to assist 
him, if he could. When he went down stairs, - 
he was kindly greeted by Mrs. Longimore and 
Mollie, who had not before been aware of his 
presence in the house.. Breakfast was all 
ready, and the family appeared to be waiting 
for the cashier. Prince said he would go and 
see what had become of his uncle. 

‘* But don’t go till after breakfast, Prince,” 
interposed Mrs. Longimore. ‘‘Itis all ready, 
and we are only waiting for father to come in.” 

‘*T thank you, Mrs. Longimore; but I think 
I will not remain,” replied the young man. 
‘« My uncle’may want me.” 

‘*He must be at the house of one of the 
neighbors, and he will stay there till after 
breakfast.” ' 

‘*No; I heard him say he should stay at the 
vacant house down the street.” 

‘‘But that is not furnished: he could not 
stay there.” 

**T only know what he said.” 

‘¢ But there will be no breakfast there for 
you,” persisted the good lady. 

‘¢ Why can’t you stay, Prince?” added Mol- 
lie. ‘‘ We shall all be very glad to have you 
do so.” 

“And I will not keep you waiting,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Longimore, proceeding to place the 
breakfast upon the table. ‘‘ We will sit down, 
and father will be here in a few moments. He 
sometimes goes over to the bank betore break- 
fast; but he always comes home punctually 
at seven o'clock. I can’t think what keeps 
him. Perhaps Mr. BushweH wanted to see 
him about the fire.” 

Prince yielded to these pressing invitations, 
and partook of the meal with the family. 
When it was finished, Mr. Longimore had 
not appeared; but neither his wife nor his 
daughter felt any anxiety in regard to him. 

‘Our house is always open to you, Prince; 
and I hope you will stay with us till your uncle 
gets settled again,” said Mrs. Longimore. 
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‘Thank you; but I think the vacant house 
will be ready for us to sleep in by night,” re- 
plied Prince, as he left the hospitable home 
of his friends. 

He walked down the street to the dwelling 
where Fox Bushwell had taken refuge from 
the cold and the night. Mrs. Pining was al- 
ready there; for as soon as she finished her 
breakfast, she hastened, with fear and -trem- 
bling, to ascertain whether the money-lender 
was ruined or not, and whether or not the 
few hundred dollars which cgnstituted all her 
worldly wealth was hopelessly lost. She was 
as miserable then as even Mrs. Pining could 
be, and her capacity for being miserable was 
immense. The pine bureau in the old house, 
which had contained her very limited ward- 
robe, had been burned... Even the note which 
Fox Bushwell had given her for the money he 
owed her was destroyed. She had had only 
time to save her own withered frame, when 
the alarm was given. . 

‘* Sufferin’, dyin’ world!” moaned she, as 
Fox Bushwell admitted her to the vacant 
house. ‘* Everything’s gone to ruin; and 
there ain’t no hope o° nothin’ in this world.” 

«It isn’t so bad as it might be, Mrs. Pining, 
replied Fox Bushwell. ‘I had a thousand 
dollars insurance on the house; and that’s a 
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thing I never had till abouta month ago. But 
that isn’t anything to what I've lost. It won't 
begin to cover the loss,” he added, as if trou- 
bled by a suspicion that he had admitted too 
much. 

‘¢ There ain’t no peace for the wicked in this 
world, goodness knows!” groaned Mrs. Pi- 
ning, not much comforted by the words of the 
money-lender. ‘‘ My two lace caps is both 
gone! I never wore ’em only when I went 
visitin’; and nowI hain’t got nothin’ to wear. 
My black gown I wore to Ezra’s funeral is 
gone to dust and ashes, and I hain’t got nothin’ 
but the calliker I got on, when the smoke 
eena’most choked me. My stockin’s, my flan- 
nel petticoat, and my wallet, with two dollars 
o’ money in it, ’s all gone, and I shan’t git no 
good on ’em! Sufferin’, dyin! What are 
we comin’ to?” 

**T’ve lost a good deal more than you have, 
Mrs. Pining. I don’t know but I’m ruined — 
I can't tell yet. We must bear up in times of 
affliction, and try to be resigned.” 

* T can’t be resigned; and ’tain’t no use to 
try. Dyin’ world! I hain’t*got nothin’ left,” 
groaned the widow, wiping the tears from her 
sunken eyes with the handkerchief found in 
the pocket of the ‘‘ calliker.” ‘‘ You awe me 
four hundred dollars, Mr. Bushwell.” 
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This last remark was hurled with energy at 
the head of the money-lender, while the old 
lady fixed a gaze of the most pitiful anxiety 
upon him. She did not say that the note had 
been burned; perhaps she knew her employer 
too well to make such a damaging admis- 
sion. 

‘*It isn’t worth while to say anything about 
that just now,” replied Fox Bushwell. ‘We 
are all in affliction. My house and all that I 
have are burned; but the Lord tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.” 

*“You ain’t the shorn lamb, Mr. Bushwell! 
I’m that creetur! ” groaned Mrs. Pining. ‘‘I’m 
shorn of all my wool — my woollen stockin’s, 
my flannel petticoat, my bombazine gown, 
and—” 

‘* We will not speak of those things now, 
Mrs. Pining, Trust in the Lord, and he will 
help you,” replied the miser, evasively. 

**T know that; but you told me that the 
Lord don’t help nobody but those that helps 
theirselves; and I want some o’ that money 
you owe me, to buy some things with right 
off. Sufferin’, dyin’! I hain’t got nothin’ to 
wear!” 

‘*T’m not ready to speak of such things yet. 
I’m in affliction; I’m suffering under a terrible 
loss.” 

‘Don’t you owe me four hundred dollars, 
Mr. Bushwell?” demanded Mrs. Pining. 

‘* What if I do? I’m in no condition to pay 
it now.” 

At that moment Prince entered the room, 
and heard his uncle’s reply. 

‘Did you hear that, Prince?” she asked, 
turning sharply upon the young man. 

“ Hear what?” 

*¢ What your uncle said.’ 

‘¢ I did.” 

‘*You heard him say he owed me four hun- 
dred dollars — didn’t you?” 

‘*T heard him say what amounted to that,” 
replied Prince, quietly. 

‘*But I said I could not pay her now,” pro- 
tested Fox Bushwell. 

‘*T don’t want the whole on’t now. I hain’t 
had nothin’ for two year; and I want: the in- 
terest on’t now.” 

‘* Very well; I will pay you the interest to- 
day or to-morrow, or as soon as I can get my 
insurance,” whined Fox Bushwell. 

‘**You hear, Prince,” gasped Mrs. Pining. 
** Your uncle’s note I had was burnt up in the 
fire; and I wanted to know how I stood.” 

“It was!” exclaimed the money-lender, 
with the feeling that he had been very weak 
in admitting the debt, though he had never 
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given the housekeeper credit for. the strategy 
she had exercised. 

‘Yes, it was; and two dollars o’ money be- 
sides.” ' 

Fox Bushwell had admitted that he owed 
the money in the presence of a witness. It 
was too late to recede, and he did not attempt 
to do so. 

‘‘ Uncle Bushwell, my books were burned, 
and some other things; and I should like my 
ten dollars for next month now,” said Prince, 
when Mrs. Pining’s case was settled. 

“Ten dollars again!” gasped the guardian. 

‘* For next month.” 

‘“‘ This isn’t the time to ask for money. I 
was burned out last night, and lost nearly ev- 
erything I have in the world.” 

‘* Not quite so bad as that. You have money 
in the bank.” 

‘*T can’t let you have it now.” 

‘“‘Then I must borrow it, which will com- 
pel me to say that I could not get the money 
of you,” added Prince, who knew very well 
that his uncle’s. loss by the fire was trivial, 
compared with his possessions. 

Fox Bushwell groaned and parleyed for 
some time, but at last he took the ten dollars 
from his pocket and gave it to his ward. 

‘¢ What's going to be done, uncle Bushwell ?” 
asked Prince, as he put the money away. 

**T don’t know yet. We must live in this 
house; and I shall lose the rent of it, or the 
chance to sell it, till I can build up the other. 
I heard yesterday that Captain Seeboard was 
going out west, and wanted to sell his furni- 
ture. I shall try to buy it, if he will sell it 
cheap enough,” replied Fox Bushwell. ‘‘ Ev- 
erything’s going to ruin with me. I don’t 
know where I’m coming out.” 

‘*You haven’t lost much, if the house was 
insured,” added Prince. 

‘More than ydu have any idea of. I was 
poor before, and I’m poorer now.” 

‘‘ Were your papers burned, uncle?” 

‘*Some of them were. I don’t know yet 
what I have lost.” 

Fox Bushwell was not inclined to talk on 
this subject, and Prince left him, to go to 
school. On the way, he bought new books 
and stationery, to replace what had been de- 
stroyed. His written exercises, prepared with 
so much care on that Monday evening, were 
all burned; but of course he was excused from 
the recitations, and, in the course of the day, 
he re-wrote them. 

At recess the talk among the scholars was 
in regard tothe fire, and Prince was obliged ' 
to answer the same questions a hundred times, 
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Mollie Longimore was absent that day, and’ 


there were many inquiries in regard to her, to 
which no one was able toreply. After school, 
Prince, concluding there would be no dinner 
in the new house for him, went to a restaurant 
for the meal. There, for the first time, he 
heard of the disappearance of Mr. Longimore. 
No one had seen him that day, and his keys 
of the bank and the vault could not be found. 
The porter had opened the rooms as usual, 
but no cashier had made his appearance. The 
president, who had duplicate keys of the vault, 
had been away, and did not return till noon, 
so that no business could be done before his 
return. Those in the saloon had not heard 
what transpired after the arrival of the pres- 
ident. ‘ 

Prince was thunderstruck at this intelligence, 
and hardly, by his eating, indorsed the dinner 
set before him. As soon as he had finished 
his meal, though he did not “ finish ” the'food 
he had ordered, he. hastened to the bank for 
further information. The directors had just 
completed their examination of the affairs of 
the institution. The books showed that the 
cashier’s personal account was balaneed; the 
cash was all right; but, on looking over the 
securities, it was found that the package of 
bonds was missing. ‘This discovery seemed 
to explain the absence of the cashier. 

The directors were wealthy men, and they 
were really more troubled by the fall of such 
a man as they had always believed the cashier 
to be than by the loss of the property. No 


one remembered to have seen the package for | 
a month, and they could form no idea as to | house with me. 
when it had been removed from the vault. | room. That was the last I saw of him. 


No one knew of any speculations in which the 
cashier had been engaged, and no motive for 
his villany could be assigned. 

Mr. Longimore was gone, and the bonds 
were gone. This was all that was known; 
but it was enough to satisfy the directors. In 
the mean time a diligent search was in prog- 
ress for the missing cashier; but without any 
other result than has before been mentioned. 

The first intimation of the stunning blow 
which fell upon the unhappy family of Mr. 
Longimore was given when the porter went 
to the house, at nine o’clock, to inquire where 
the cashier was. The poor wife and the ter- 
rified daughter— the only ones in that sad 
home who were old enough to understand and 
appreciate the possible calamity — were almost 
paralyzed when they learned that the father 
had not been at the bank since seven in the 
morning. Mrs. Longimore had not seen him 
since he went out to the fire at midnight. He 
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had not-come to his chamber after that event. 
She had seen the letter on the table, stamped, 
and directed to her husband’s brother, which 
she had sent to the post-office immediately 
after breakfast. She had called in her neigh- 
bors for help, and her kind and sympathizing 
friends had searched the'city over for the ab- 
sent one. 

As soon as Prince had obtained all the in- 
formation that was to be had at the bank, he 
hastened to the home of the cashier, intent 
only upon assisting and comforting his fam- 
ily, with whom he had long been intimate. 
The fact that forty thousand dollars in bonds 
was missing had already been borne to Mrs. 
Longimore and her daughter; indeed, two of 
the directors had been there to search the 
house for them. The suspicion that the cash- 
ier had wrongfully appropriated the property 
was infinitely more terrible than the assur- 
ance of his death would have been to those 
loving ones. Mollie had fainted twice; but 
when Prince entered the house the effect of 
the shock had passed away, though the mother 
and daughter suffered hardly less, if their dem- 
onstrations were not so violent. 

‘“‘Tam glad to see you, Prince. Perhaps 
you can tell us something about him,” said 
Mrs. Longimore. 

‘Indeed, I know nothing but what I have 
just heard at the bank,” replied he, gloomily. 
‘*T was never so shocked and astonished in 
my life.” 

‘¢ When did you see Mr. Longimore last?” 

‘*T saw him at the fire; and he came to the 
He showed me up to the 
He 
had some business with my uncle in the even- 
ing, and I signed my name as a witness to 
some papers which passed between them.” 

‘¢ What papers were they?” asked Mrs. Lon- 
gimore, with interest. 

‘¢T don’t know what they were; I didn’t stop 
to read them.” 

‘‘Then your uncle knows.” 

‘¢ Of course he does.” 

‘¢T must see Mr. Bushwell at once.” 

“Can I do anything to help you?” inquired © 
Prince. ‘I’m willing to doeverything I can.” 

“I wish you would go with me to your un- 
cle,”. added the poor wife. 

‘¢T will, and he shall tell you all about the 
papers,” replied Prince. 

But before they left the house, Mr. Doane, 
the president of the bank, came in. Mrs. 
Longimore told him what Prince had said; 
and anything which promised to throw light 
upon the conduct of the cashier was full of 
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interest. Mr. Doane decided to accompany 
them to the new home of the money-lender. 
They found Fox Bushwell and Mrs. Pining 
busily engaged in arranging a load of second- 
hand furniture, which had just been delivered 
at the house. The miser had bought out the 
contents of Captain Seeboard’s house for a 
mere song, so anxious was the late owner of it 
to start for his new location in the west. The 
articles were very plain, and most of them 
much worn; in fact, they were not much better 
than those which had been destroyed in the fire 
of the night before. 

‘** You seem to be very busy, Mr. Bushwell ; 
but we must disturb you for a short time,” 
said Mr. Doane. j 

*“*T can’t stop for anything now,” replied 
Fox Bushwell, furtively; and it must be ac- 
knowledged that the president of the bank 
was not a welcome visitor at the new home. 

** We will not detain you long; and I think 
you and Mrs. Pining need a little rest.” 

‘* Sufferin’, dyin’! Goodness knows I need 
it!” added the housekeeper. 

‘*T heard that you had some business with 
Mr. Longimore last evening,” continued Mr. 
Doane. 

**T don’t know that it concerns anybody but 
the cashier and me,” whined Fox Bushwell. 

**T don’t know that it does; but you will 
find it for your interest, under present circum- 
stances, to tell what it was,” added the pres- 
ident, rather sharply, for he knew his man too 
well to stand upon any ceremony with him. 
‘¢ Some papers passed between you and him 
last evening.” 

‘* There wasn’t anything wrong about that 
— was there?” 

**T don’t know yet. What were those pa- 
pers?” demanded Mr. Doane. 

‘* Well, you see, Mr. Longimore got into a 
little difficulty.” 

Fox Bushwell paused, as if doubtful whether 
it was prudent for him to proceed. Mrs. Lon- 
gimore actually trembled with emotion, and 
wiped away the tears that blinded her eyes, 
for the money-lender’s statement, so far, 
seemed to confirm her worst fears. 

‘* What was the difficulty?” asked the pres- 
ident, sharply. 

‘* He said he hadn’t stole anything from.the 
bank, or done anything wrong,” mumbled Fox 
Bushwell. 

‘*Did he say that?” exclaimed the poor 
wife. 

**That’s just what he said; and I don’t be- 
lieve he ever did anything out of the way.” 

‘*But what were the papers that passed 
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between you?” repeated Mr. Doane, impa- 
tiently. 

‘I was just going to tell you. 
more got into a little difficulty.” 

** You said that before.” 

‘* He has had a good deal of sickness in his 
family, and had to pay a good deal of money 
for doctor's bills.” 

‘* How well I know it!’ sighed Mrs. Longi- 
more. 

**T don't believe in paying so much money 
to doctors. They can’t do much good; and 
we are all in the Lord’s hands.” 

‘* Will you tell what the papers were, or 
shall I take the next step?” interposed the 
president. ‘You said Mr. Longimore got 
into a little difficulty. Now, go on.” 

‘The long and the short of it is, he had 
overdrawn his wages. He owed the bank five 
hundred and twenty dollars. Mr. Longimore 
was honest; -nobody can say he was not.” { 

‘*T saw that his account had been balanced 
by the payment of five hundred and twenty dol- 
lars; and I found your check for that amount.” 

‘‘T let him have the money, and he gave me 
his note,” added Fox Bushwell; he did not 
say for how much. 

‘*What was the other paper?” demanded 
Mr. Doane, as if he had a right to know. 

‘That was the security he gave me,” replied 
the money-lender, with a doubtful glance at 
the cashier’s wife. 

‘* What was the security?” 

“T don't think that makes any difference.” 

Mr. Doane insisted upon knowing, and Fox > 
Bushwell said that it was a bill of sale of 
the cashier’s furniture and piano. Then the 
amount of the note was wrung from him; and 
the president was utterly disgusted. 

‘¢ When did you see Mr. Longimore last?” 
asked he. 

**T saw him at the fire.” 

‘¢ Was that the last time?” 

‘Well, no, it was not,” whined the miser. 

** When was the last time?” 

‘He came here about daylight this morning, 
to bring me a bundle of papers I left at the 
bank,” replied Fox Bushwell, taking the pack- 
age from his pocket. 

Mr. Doane examined the papers very care- 
fully, and assured himself that not a single 
bond was among them. 

‘* What did he say to you?” 

‘* Nothing at all. He gave me the papers, 
ané left right off.” 

‘*Did he say where he was going?” 

** Not a word; but I thought he looked and 
acted very wild,” said the money-lender. 


Mr. Longi- 
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‘*Why did he bring you these papers at 
such a time?” 

‘*T don’t know: he said I might want them, 
I think. Then he went off.” 

Fox Bushwell stuck to his text, and the 
president left the house apparently satisfied. 
Mrs. Longimore could obtain no further in- 
formation from him, and she went home, with 
the knowledge that the furniture and piano 
were to be taken from her in tendays. Prince 


went down to the boat-builder’s, to assist him 
in searching for the body of the cashier 


CHAPTER IX. 
WHAT THE DORCAS SOCIETY DID. 


However fascinated with boats the members 
of the Dorcas Society had become, they had 
no thought of abandoning the original object 
of the association, which was to do good to 
the needy. Their labors had not been con- 
fined to the perishing classes; to those who 
may be publicly assisted with food and cloth- 
ing; but the society even had a precedent for 
its action in the case of the Longimores. A 
lady, who had supported her invalid mother 
by teaching in one of the public schools, was 
obliged to resign her situation on account of 
her own ill health. She was too proud to ask 
for help when her scanty means failed, but 
Nellie Patterdale, who had once been her pu- 
pil, called to see her, and discovered enough 
to satisfy her that her old teacher was actually 
suffering from want. She stated the case to 
the Dorcas Society, and a sum of money for 
the poor invalid was raised among the nabobs 
as privately as the boat money had been lev- 
ied, and without the knowledge of the public, 
over a hundred dollars was placed in the 
hands of the invalid. 

While the Lily Club were taking their first 
lesson in rowing, Nellie Patterdale and Min- 
nie Darling called at the house of the cashier. 
Mrs. Longimore and Mollie were tolerably 
calm, though they had learned that even the 
furniture in the house was to be taken from 
them in a few days. Their eyes were red 
with weeping, but their tears had ceased to 
flow, and they seemed to be waiting for the 
calamity to spend itself upon them. Poor 
Mollie, without giving them expression, had 
begun to think great thoughts. While her 
mother was at Fox Bushwell’s, she was con- 
sidering the plan of obtaining young pupils 
on the piano, and she was sure that ‘her 
friends would help her to obtain them. It 
was a relief to her to think that she could 
thus save her mother and the children from 





positive want. Her mother came back with 
the sad intelligence that every article of fur- 
niture in the house was owned by the money- 
lender, even to the piano, upon which she de- 
pended for the future. Though she might 
give the lessons at the homes of her pupils, 
she needed the instrument for her own prac- 
tice. Under these circumstances, it was little 
that Nellie and Minnie could say to comfort 
Mollie and her mother. 

“I cannot believe that my husband took 
those bonds,” said Mrs. Longimore. ‘It is 
less painful for me to believe that he is dead, 
than that he*has done so great a wrong.” 

‘*T cannot believe it, mother!” exclaimed 
Mollie, trembling with emotion. ‘You do 
not believe it, Nellie?” 

“YT am not willing to believe it,” replied 
Nellie. 

‘*My father was always so good and so 
kind! I am sure he would not do anything 
wrong. I know there is some terrible mis- 
take. If the bonds are gone, some one else 
took them.” 

The visitors could not say anything. With- 
out knowing much about the facts, they could 
not help feeling that appearances were alto- 
gether against the cashier. 

** IT can only hope for the best,” added Mrs. 
Longimore. ‘‘It now appears that my hus- 
band had overdrawn his salary. He did not 
say anything to me, but he was terribly wor- 
ried. Our expenses were very large during 
the winter, and he was in debt before. But 
rather than wrong the bank out of a single 
dollar, he borrowed money enough of Mr. 
Bushwell to make himself square with the 
bank. I cannot think he would have done 
this, if he intended to leave, and take those 
bonds.” 

‘It is very strange,” said Nellie. 

**No man was more devoted to his family 
than Mr. Longimore: but he gave a bill of 
sale of all the furniture in the house, rather 
than even seem to wrong the bank,” pleaded 
the poor wife. ‘I cannot understand it.” 

‘* Did he sell your furniture?” asked Minnie 
Darling. 

‘*T don’t exactly comprehend the matter, 
but I believe that Mr. Bushwell can take every- 
thing we have in the house, if the note my 
husband gave is not paid in ten days.” 

*¢ That is awful!” exclaimed Nellie, satis- 
fied that even the Dorcas Society, with all its 
resources, could not meet so grave a case as 
this. 

‘IT haven’t a single dollar in the house, and 
our bills at the provision store and the gro- 
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cery are unpaid,” added Mrs. Longimore, with 
a shudder. 

Nellie looked at Minnie, and the look was 
interpreted to mean, ‘“‘ Now is your time to 
act.” 

‘* We are very sorry,” said Nellie, tenderly. 
«We have done nothing but think of Mollie 
since we heard what had happened.” 

‘* You are very kind, Minnie, to think of 
us. I don’t know what will become of us. 
Mr. Bushwell is a hard man, and of course he 
will take all our things, if the money is not 
paid,” added the cashier’s wife. ‘‘Even if he 
don’t, I have not the courage td” send to the 
butcher and the grocer for what I know I have 
no means of paying for. I have no friends 
who are able to help me, but —” 

The remark was cut short by the president 
of the Dorcas Society, who stepped up to 
Mrs. Longimore, and presented to her one of 
the white envelopes, which contained one hun- 
dred dollars. It was directed to the cashier’s 
wife, and had been prepared to be delivered to 
her in the best way the circumstances would 
permit. ‘ 

** What is this?” asked Mrs. Longimore, 
turning the envelope over very curiously, as 
though she feared it contained the news of an 
additional calamity. 

“It will speak for itself; and I hope you 
will not be offended,” added Nellie. ‘‘ No one 
but our society knows anything about this 
business.” 

The afflicted lady opened the envelope, and 
took out the bills, and the note it contained, 
which she read. The tears flowed afresh from 
her eyes as she did so; and Mollie, when she 
saw the roll of bills, readily comprehended 
the meaning of the note. Perhaps she 
blushed; certainly she wept with her mother. 

‘*T know not what to say,” stammered Mrs. 
Longimore. ‘‘I was not prepared to ask for 
assistance, even of my husband’s relatives, 
some of whom are in good circumstances.” 

“You have not asked for it; but it has come 
without asking,” replied Minnie. ‘‘ We are 
a thousand times happier to offer you this aid 
than you can be to receive it.’’ 

**T do not feel willing to take this money,” 
said Mrs. Longimore. 

**Do not, mother,” added Mollie. 

“You will grieve us very much if you do 
not,” persisted Minnie. 

Nellie related the whole story of the raising 
of the money for the boat, and of the vote 
appropriating a portion of it for the Longi- 
mores. ° 

“You must take it,” said Minnie, warmly. 
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‘* We must do just what we are ordered by 
the society. and we have no power to take it 
back. We hope things will be brighter with 
you; and when you are able, you may return 
the money to the society.” 

**T will take it-as a loan,” answered Mrs. 
Longimore, when she thought again that, 
without it, her children must go to bed hun- 
sry: 

‘* And you must not mention that you re- 
ceived’ it, for every one of our society is 
pledged to secrecy.” 

‘*'You have removed one heavy load from 
my mind,” replied the poor lady, wiping away 
her tears. ‘‘If my husband is alive, he will 
surely return, and I shall consider this.debt a 
sacred one.” 

** Don’t do that; don’t think of paying it,” 
added Minnie. ‘‘ We have more for you as 
soon as you need it.” 

**T am sure no one ever had such kind 
friends,” sobbed Mollie. 

‘You must be as kind as they are, then, 
and permit them to do all they can for you. 
This is really the greatest kindness you can 
do them. All the girls love you, Mollie, and 
they pity you in your grief more than they 
can tell,” said Nellie, taking the little hand of 
the troubled maiden. 

‘“‘T did not think I should ever need your 
help,” added poor Mollie. 

«As you have done for others, now let oth- 
ers do for you,” pleaded Nellie, as she and 
Minnie left the house. 

In the street they met Prince, who was going 
home after the unavailing search for the body 
of the cashier. They asked him about the bill 
of sale; but he knew no more than the Longi- 
mores concerning the transaction. The cash- 
ier had agreed to pay one hundred dollars for 
the use of five hundred and twenty for ten 
days. The bill of sale was dated ten days 
ahead, and, without any further steps, the 
furniture would belong to the money-lender 
at the expiration of that time. 

“But will your uncle take the furniture 
away from the poor family in ten days?” 
asked Minnie. 

“‘T never knew him to let up on.a debtor 
yet,” replied Prince. ‘‘ He is a Shylock, and 
would take the pound of flesh, if it were his 
due.” 

“Tt is awful to think of! Why, he will turn 
them out of house and home!” 

‘* He is used to such things.” 

‘But cannot something be done?” asked 
Nellie. 

**T don’t know: we will see. 


If I can pre- 
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vent him from taking the things, you may be 
sure I shall do so,” said Prince, decidedly. 
‘‘ For my part, I don’t see what is to become 
of the family. I hear that Mr. Longimore 
was in debt besides what he owed the bank; 
and I don’t believe they have anything to live 
on.” 

Prince was really troubled about this matter. 
He wished he was twenty-one, and had his 
property in his own hands: he could solve the 
problem then without troubling any one. But 
he might as well try to squeeze milk out of a 
paving-stone as to get money enough for the 
occasion out of his guardian. Minnie looked 
at Nellie, and smiled. 

‘* Shall I? ” said she, mysteriously. 

*“Yes; he is our Mercury more than any 
other boy,” replied Nellie. 

Under the promise of secrecy, the president 
told him what the Dorcas Society had done. 
Prince was rejoiced; and, as he was a con- 
stant visitor at the house of the Longimores, 
he promised to look after them, and agreed 
to do whatever work they might require. He 
would have done all this without a suggestion 
from any one; but he was willing to give the 
Dorcas Society the entire credit of taking care 
of the sufferers. 

It was quite dark when he reached the new 
home of his uncle. So hard had Fox Bush- 
well and the housekeeper worked during the 
afternoon, that the house was in condition to 
be occupied. The cooking-stove and the bed- 
steads had been put up, and the rest of the 
furniture placed. Supper was ready, and 
Prince partook of the meal with them. Though 
it consisted of tea, baker’s bread, and butter, 
it was better than usual, for Mrs. Pining had 
had no opportunity to spoil good ‘‘rye and 
Indian ” by making them into loaves. 

‘‘What’s the news, Prince?” asked Fox 
Bushwell, as they seated themselves at the 
table. 

‘¢ There is nothing more,” replied the young 
man. ‘No trace of Mr. Longimore has been 
found.” 

‘‘ Somebody said his handkerchief had been 
found on a wharf, and that a boat was missing: 
is that so?” 

‘“Yes; and the boat was kept at the wharf 
where the handkerchief was found,” added 
Prince. 

‘*T think there isn’t much doubt that he has 
drowned himself.” 

‘* Why should he drown himself?” 

** Because he had taken the bonds, and was 
afraid of exposure. I am inclined to think he 
was insane. He looked as wild as a hawk 
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when he came to me in the morning,” said the 
money-lender. 

‘“‘ If he drowned himself, do you suppose he 
had the bonds with him when he did so?” 
asked Prince. 

“I don’t know; I can’t form any idea. It 
is the strangest thing I ever heard of in all 
my life.” 

“If he meant to run away, or commit sui- 
cide, why did he borrow that money of you to 
square his accounts with the bank?” 

‘* That's what puzzles me,” added Fox Bush- 
well. ‘‘I didn’t want to lend him that money. 
I didn’t feel safe to do it. I wouldn’t have 
done it, if he hadn’t helped me about my busi- 
ness.” 

‘** And he was to.pay you a hundred dollars 
for the use of it for ten days?” queried Prince, 
who did not quite comprehend his uncle’s way 
of doing a friend a favor. 

“It was risky business, you see.” 

‘* When he gave you a bill of sale of his 
furniture?” 

“That kind of security isn’t worth much, 
Prince. Why, I gave only a hundred and 
fifty dollars for all I got of Captain Seeboard.” 

‘** Well, I should say that’s all it is worth,” 
added the young man, glancing around at the 
well-worn articles in the kitchen. 

‘IT couldn’t have bought it new for four 
hundred. After I heard that Longimore had 
gone off, I thought I would wait ten days, and 
then his furniture will be mine, if the note 
isn’t paid; and it won’t be now, of course. 
But I can’t afford to have such things in my 
house as the cashier had, though I don’t be- 
lieve they’ll bring five hundred dollars at auc- 
tion, with the piano in the lot.” 

‘* How much would you lose then?” asked 
Prince, quietly. 

‘The note is for six hundred and twenty.” 

‘¢ That’s a hundred more than you lent him,” 
added Prince, quietly. 

It was his own offer. I didn’t want to 
lend him the money at any rate. It was too 
risky,” replied Fox Bushwell, in his whining 
tones. ‘*He said his brother would let him 
have the money to pay me.” 

‘* Suppose he does not?” 

“Then I suppose I must lose part of it.” 

‘* Shall you take the furniture?” 

“Take it? Why not? I can’t afford to lose 
the debt.” 

‘‘It would be too bad to take everything 
from the house of the poor family.” 

‘‘It would be too bad for me to lose the 
debt,” retorted the money-lender. ‘I can’t be 
sentimental when I’ve lost my house by fire.” 
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If the young man had any doubts before in 
regard to the intentions of his uncle, he had 
them no longer. The wretch was ready to 
‘clean out” the poor family as soon as the 
time came. The only hope for the Longi- 
mores was, that the cashier’s friends in Port- 
land would pay the debt. If they failed to 
do so, Prince was ready to do something to 
avert the catastrophe, though as yet he hardly 
knew how to proceed. 

Mrs. Pining was very weary after her hard 
day’s work, and she retired at a very early 
hour. Prince studied his lessons till nine 
o’clock, but he, too, was almost worn out by 
the loss of sleep the night before, and by the 
exertions of the day. Fox Bushwell did not 
seem to be at all exhausted, though he had 
slept less and worked more than any other 
member of that ill-assorted family. Two or 
three times he told his ward he had better go 
to bed; and he seemed to be very nervous and | 
restless all theevening. At last, when he had | 
finished his exercises, the young man lighted 
his lamp, and went up stairs. 

The house, though more recently built, was 
the counterpart of the one which had been 
burned, and Prince’s room was over the front 
stairs, while that of his uncle was the ‘* parlor 
chamber.” The young man retired; but the 
bed was even narder than the one which the 
fire mercifully consumed, and the situation 
was rather strange to him. He pondered the 
events of the day, and he felt very sad indeed 
when he thought of poor Mollie Longimore. 
Then he wished again that he were of age, 
and in possession of his own-property. That 
furniture would not be taken then, and no such 
thing as want or privation should be known 
to the cashier’s family. Mollie should smile 
again, and be happy as long as she lived, if 
moncy and his friendship could make her so. 

No doubt he built up some very pretty air 
castles, as he lay wondering why he did not 
go to sleep, when he had been so sleepy; but 
whatever gilded fabric his fancy conjured up, 
the fair Mollie was there to people it, and to 
be the central figure of every picture. 

Prince could not sleep, perhaps because he 
had retired an hour earlier than usual. At 
last the clock struck ten, when he thought it 
must be midnight. He turned over, and ad- 
dressed himself again with renewed vigor to 
the task of going to sleep. But there were no 
poppies in his pillow. 

While he was thus wrestling with Somnus 
and Morpheus, he heard, or thought he heard, 
a sound like that of a hammer striking against 
brick-work. He rose in the bed, and listened. 
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The sound was repeated again and again, and 
it was certainly in the house. He got out of 
bed, and partially dressed himself. He feared 
that some villains were trying to break into 
the house. Perhaps some wretches, suspect- 
ing that Fox Bushwell had a large sum of 
money by him, intended to rob him. He had 
not heard his uncle go to bed; and, lighting 
his lamp, he entered the front chamber. The 
old man was not there; and still the noise of 
the hammer, or whatever it was, came up from 
the lower part of the house. Leaving the 
lamp in his room, and closing the door, he 
carefully descended the Stairs in his stocking 
feet. He soon satisfied himself that the noise 
came from the cellar.. He crept softly into 
the kit&hen, after he had assured himself that 
his uncle was not there. Then he heard the 
sounds more plainly than before. Some one 
was at work on the rear chimney in the cellar 
— the one that passed up through the kitchen. 

As his uncle was not in the sitting-room, 
nor in the kitchen, nor in his chamber, Prince 
concluded that it must be he who was at work 
at this unseemly hour; doubly unseemly to 
one who had been hard at work all day, and 
could hardly have slept any the night before. 

Probably Prince was not very different from 
other boys of his age, and not very different 
from mother Eve herself, for his curiosity was 
excited. He wanted to know what his uncle 
was doing at that time of night. He had heard 
it said that Fox Bushwell had_ partly learned 
the mason’s trade, when he was young, and 
he had himself even seen him lay bricks. 
While he was creeping towards the cellar door, 
in order to obtain a better view of the opera- 
tions of his uncle, he stumbled over a stick 
of wood, which lay on the floor near the stove. 
The spell was broken, and he retreated to the 
sink, on the other side of the room, just as the 
untimely workman rushed up stairs, and dis- 
covered him in the act of drinking from the 
tin dipper he had taken from the water-pail; 
not that he was any more thirsty than a. boy 
always is, for the act was only a piece of strat- 
egy: 

*‘'What are you doing here, Prince?” de- 
manded Fox Bushwell, evidently terrified by 
the sight of his ward. 

** Getting a drink of water,” replied Prince. 
“What are you doing in the cellar?” 

‘*This back chimney is out of order, and I 
was fixing it. There’s a hole in the flue down 
cellar, which spoils the draft,” answered the 
money-lender. 

‘<Tt’s rather late to do such a job,” suggest- 
ed Prince. 
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INDIAN SUMMER.—IF I WERE A DAISY. 


*¢T was too tired to do it before; and I had 
to do it to-night, or the house will be full of 
smoke when the fire is made in the morning,” 
the old man explained. 

Prince appeared to be satisfied, though he 
could not help thinking that his uncle had not 
seemed to be very tired, only nervous and rest- 
less during the evening. He went to bed, 
and was soon asleep. When he came down 
the next morning, his guardian had gone out 
to get something for breakfast, and Prince 
visited the cellar in order to see what had been 
done to the chimney. The rear one — larger 
than the other — was built on an arch, which 
was now filled ‘with old lumber. He could 
find no place where a hole had been stopped, 
though there were a pail of mortar and some 
pieces of bricks on the floor. He removed 
some of the lumber from the arch, and, within 
a foot of the fioor, he found that two bricks 
had been recently laid, for the mortar was soft 
and green. 

He did not believe’that a hole in that place 
could have affected the draught of the flue; he 
was more inclined to believe that his uncle 
had opened out a hiding-place for some of his 
valuables. But, whatever he had done, the 
matter did not concern him; and after break- 
fast he went to school as usual. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY ANNIE MOORE. 


LOVE the winter, crisp and cold, 
With glittering ice and snow, 
With clear-blue sky, and bracing wind, 
And faces all aglow. 


I love the fresh and balmy spring, 
With leaves and blossoms fair; 

With merry birds on every spray, 
And perfumes in the air. 


liove the quiet summer time, 
When birds have sung their fill, 

When fragrant flowers have passed away, 
And earth and air are still. 


But most I love that golden time 
That comes in autumn days, 

When hill, and dale, and glassy lake 
Are wrapped in purple haze. 


*Tis like the last bright smile that steals 
Across a dying face, — 

So sad, so sweet, so beautiful, 
So full of tender grace! 





IF I WERE A DAISY. 


BY JENNIE Joy. 


F I were a daisy under the snow, 
Wrapped snug in my downy, white bed, — 
My face like its drifts, my heart like its glow, — 
I’d nourish my charms, look pretty, although 
A world walked above my lowly head. 


If I were a diamond hid in a stone, 
' Beneath deepest water flung down, 
Quite lost to the world, unsought-for, un- 
known, 
I'd sparkle and gleam in my brightness alone, 
Content as if set in a crown. 


If I were.a little brown seed ’neath the mould, 
Trod on and forgotten by all, 

I would not despair, grow lifeless and cold, 

But patiently wait my powers to unfold, 
Then burst through my dark prison wall. 


If I were a birdling out in the storm, 
With never a covert in sight, 
I'd perch on a rock my little, wet form, 
And I'd pipe, and I'd trill, to keep myself 
warm, 
Defying the storm and the night. 


If I were a pearl in ocean’s pure shell, 
By tempests kept rudely afloat, 
I'd plead with old Neptune so long and so 
well, 
He’d carry me down where the dear Naiads 
dwell, 
And place me on Undine’s fair throat. 


If I were a star in heaven’s own blue, 
Concealed by the clouds ever nigh, 

I think I can tell you just what I would do: 

Betwixt every rift I'd peep my head through, 
To show you I still rode the sky. 


I know that the Master requires of me 
To work in his vineyard here ; 
And, though the vintage I may not see, 
Nor purpling wine flowing rich and free, 
Pll labor with song and cheer. : 


———_—_.—____—_. 


— Durrinc the reign of Francis I., over 
three centuries ago, the hour for dinner was 
nine o’clock in the morning. But during his 
reign the hour was changed to ten, with sup- 
per at five orsix. The hour to retire for the 
night was nine. The French people have 
changed vastly; now they turn night into 
day. * 
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‘‘ WHAT IS SO SINGULAR?” 


“THAT QUEER GIRL.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER V. 


*¢ CINGULAR,” said Donald Duncan, shak- 

ing his fine, large head, and speaking 
to himself in a slow, musing tone; “ very sin- 
gular.” 

He had just picked his way up to the high- 
est point of a pile of gray, ragged headlands, 
which thrust up their huge shoulders so as to 
command a magnificent sea view from the 
Rhode Island coast. 

The place, of late, had become a favorite 
resort for tourists of the quieter sort, who 
came down to the sea to enjoy its moods of 
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storm and calin, and get. its strong, salt airs 
into their very life-blood. 

A third of a mile inland stood the great 
hotel, crowded with guests; and the outlying 
farm-houses and cottages were apt to be filled 
at this season. 

‘¢ What is so singular?” echoed a bright, 
amused voice, close to his ear; of all voices 
in the world the sweetest to this man — Don- 
ald Duncan. 

He turned sharply. The sight of her, and 
the march she had stolen on him, quite put 
the other thought out of his mind, and his 
only answer to her question was another, 
which had no fibre of connection with his so- 
liloquy. 

‘“*How in the world did you manage to 
scramble up here, by yourself?” 
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‘“‘I changed myself into a witch, and flashed 
through the air on a broomstick. I turned 
into a chamois, and leaped from crag to crag. 
— O, uncle Donald, to ask a young woman, 
whom you saw climb Mount Rigi, with her 


two feet, last summer, how she came here! 


as though these rocks were more than a mole- 
hill!” 

But she had to break off suddenly, for she 
was quite out of breath; and the face under 
the broad beach-hat was hot and flushed with 
its steep ascent. 

Her uncle laughed. 

‘*Both Mount Rigi and these rocks were 
wild-goose chases, my dear. Somehow, you 
and Gwynne never seem quite so happy as when 
you have put your necks into imminent peril 
of breaking. Where is that young rascal?” 

‘* Down on the beach, I suspect. There was 
a great clamor over some wonderful sea-bird, 
hanging, with huge gray wings, over the 
shore. Gwynne rushed with the others to see 
it, but before that we caught a glimpse of you 
on the lower road. I knew you were bound 
for your eyrie. Gwynne and I at once ar- 
ranged a charming little programme — to 
steal, silently as the Arabs, after, and burst 
on you up here ina grand surprise. But the 
sea-bird came between, and, not sharing 
Gwynne’s curiosity over it, I set out alone, 
thinking he would overtake me; but you see 
he didn’t.” 

‘*T see you are a terrible brace for a sensible, 
steady-going old fogy like myself to hold the 
reins over.” 

**Tt’s the Scotch blood, Gwynne says. The 
fire of it, he insists, hasn’t quite gone out in 
the threé centuries since our moss-trooping 
ancestors used to go thundering down over 
the English Border. The old flame leaps out, 
occasionally, in little harmless sparks and 
flashes.” 

‘* Pretty idea for Gwynne to lay his pranks 
and scrapes on his poor old moss-trooping 
ancestors; and for you to come toiling up 
here alone, hot and panting, you foolish 
child —” 

‘“Tt wasn’t toil; it was just fun; besides, I 
thought you would be glad to see me, uncle 
Donald.” 

She said this with a little demure archness 
of tone and look. The young face was turned 
up to his, all glowand bloom. The sight fairly 

disarmed even his jests. 

‘* Come and sit down and rest yourself, Ar- 
gie,” he said, leading her over a_ smooth, 
round bluff of granite, to a hollow a few feet 
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three people, while the overhanging rock 
shielded them from the sun. 

“O, uncle, this is perfect,” said Argie’Dun- 
can, drawing adeep breath of rest and delight. 

‘* Yes,” sitting down beside her. ‘I stum- 
bled on this eyrie the’ other day. And now 
you shall rest your tired little feet, and find 
what the sea has to say to you.” 

It was a wonderful sight. On that side the 
rocks went down in broad, bold curves to the 
sea. Gray, coarse fringes of grass, dark tas- 
sels of sea-weed, clung to the crevices, and 
broke the harsh, cold lines of granite. Be- 
yond was the still, wide splendor of the after- 
noon sea and sky. No summer ever unrolled 
that picture more than once or twice, and 
showed its divine beauty on the golden can- 
vas of her day. There was not a flake of 
cloud in sight. The sky was one vast, radi- 
ant’ depth of blue, and underneath the sea 
was another. 

Only the softest little winds touched and 
caressed that shining world of seas, with the 
sails coming and going, like great white- 
winged creatures gliding in solemn pomp 
above the horizon, and then sinking beneath 
it. The tide was coming in. At their feet 
the two could hear the low, glad song with 
which the spray clasped its cool, white arms 
around the rocks. 

Argie Duncan drew a long, ecstatic breath, 
like that of one whose feeling cannot easily 
grope its way into the right words. She looked 
at the sky, which was like a prayer; she 
looked at the sea, which was like a psalm. 
She turned her beautiful young face upon the 
man at her side. 

‘* Uncle Donald,” she said, ‘‘do you think 
Heaven will be something like this?” 

His gaze went far out to the shining horizon 
of sea and sky before he answered her. 

“‘In its divine calm, its immortal beauty — 
its infinite peace —I think so, Argie. How 
the mighty roll of some old Hebrew psalm 
keys itself to this scene! ‘Let the heavens 
rejoice, and let the earth be glad; let the sea 
roar, and the fullness thereof!’” 

There was a little silence after this, and up 
into it came the soft swing and beat of the 
tides. A voice rang out suddenly into the 
stillness; a clear, merry voice, with a little 
touch of petulance. 

‘*Well done, Argie Duncan. If a fellow 
doesn’t swear at this precise juncture, it is 
because his manners or his conscience just 
won’t let him.” 

They turned, and saw him standing there, 





below, forming a comfortable seat for two or 





just above them, on the edge of the broad 
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shoulder of the rock, in his straw hat, his al- 
penstock in his hand, a lithe, graceful figure, 
grown taller, a brown face, grown manlier, 
in the three years since we saw them last. 

The awed, solemn face which his sister 
had been turning to the sea, broke up intoa 
laugh. 

‘* Come here, Gwynne, and forgive me. I 
set off all alone when you rushed to the beach 
to see that miracle of a sea-bird. I expected 
you would overtake me.” 

**So I should, if I hadn’t spent half an 
hour in a vain search for you round the hotel. 
The truth is, Argie, if I were not a saint or a 
‘Jack a dreams,’ I shouldn’t put up with this 
sort of treatment. You snub me unmerciful- 
ly; you turn me around hourly on your little 
finger. Do I lack temper or brains, that I 
never resent all this?” 

She had her lance in reserve for him. 
These playful arrows of wit were always 
shooting between the brother and sister. The 
badinage had been a habit from their child- 
hood, encouraged, half unconsciously on his 
part, by their uncle’s keen humor; but the 
whole three could change very rapidly from 
gay to grave moods, and this was what made 
a part of their singular social charm. 

For instance, when Gwynne had spoken to 
his uncle, and comfortably disposed himself 
by his sister’s side, and looked out to sea, he 
grew grave and silent; the scene subdued him 
at once; worked its own solemn spell upon 
him in a way that it could not have upon a 
nature which had not deep reserves of feeling 
and strength. He could not jest in the pres- 
ence of that sea and sky. 

The three were quiet for a long time; not 
absolutely so, for they spoke occasionally of 
something which struck them in the sea view. 

But it was a long time before Argie said, 
softly, — 

‘*And so it was ‘singular,’ was it, uncle 
Donald, ‘very singular’?” 

‘*What?” asked both of them, 
neously. 

‘“‘It was only a quotation. I overheard it 
when I first came upon uncle here on thé rocks.” 

‘© And put it all quite out of my head, then, 
as the sea has done ever since.” 

‘*Did she get up here quite alone?” asked 
Gwynne; for though the rocks were not very 
high, the climb was steep and hard, and was 
a good deal of a feat for a young girl to ac- 
complish. 

**O, yes, Gwynne; you have set her bad 
examples enough in that line.’ 

** But you were not thinking about Gwynne 


simulta- 
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and me, when I found you up here, uncle 
Donald.” 

““Very true. That talking to myself is a 
bad habit, child. It comes of my long, lonely ; 
tramps and rides in South America.” 

‘*But what is it all about, uncle?” asked 
Gwynne. “You and Argie are a dreadfully 
aggravating, mystery-loving couple.” 

‘Tt is as much a mystery to me as to you, 
Gwynne. I came suddenly upon somebody 
as I turned off from the main road, who struck 
me a good deal like one risen from the dead; 
face and figure were enough like a man's 
whom I once knew, to be his own son.” 

‘* Perhaps he was; would there be anything 
very singular in that?” asked Gwynne. 

‘*Yes; because father and son are both in 
their graves; if either had been living, I 
should have hunted the whole continent over 
to find him.” 

“You would, sir?” said Gwynne; and he 
stopped playing with his alpenstock, and Ar- 
gie repeated her brother’s question with her 
eyes. 

‘* Yes, children; for the man was my friend 
—he saved my life once. If it had not been 
for him, and his promptness and pluck, I 
should not be here on these rocks to-day, and 
you — well, you would have had to make what 
scramble you could .up into life without an 
uncle Donald.” 

Argie drew closer to the man, with a little, 
swift motion, as though his words hurt her. 

Gwynne looked shocked; but both nephew 
and niece waited for their uncle to speak. In 
a moment he went on. 

‘* The young fellow, with the singular like- 
ness to the man who saved my life, was, I 
should think, about Gwynne’s age, hardly so 
tall, and cut on a broader, solider pattern; 
good stuff in him for a summer's camping 
out in the mountains, or a six months’ rough- 
ing it on the plains; an honest, bright, 
thoughtful face, trustworthy, too; evidently 
had a good deal of wholesome out-door exer- 
cise, for it was brown, and hearty, and health- 
ful; something in the character of the head 
which reminded one of a powerful, thorough- 
bred mastiff. That was like Jack’s, too.” 

** Did you speak to him?” asked Argie. 

‘“*No; there was really no time for it: the 
young man was evidently ina hurry; had 
been down for a sea-bath, I suspect, and was 
taking home an appetite for his dinner. His 
sudden appearance and the strange likeness 
brought up such a crowd of memories, that I 
had no thought of accosting him until he was 
out of sight; but he was probably struck with 
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my stare, for he certainly favored it with an- 
other.” 

Gwynne and his sister did not speak a 
word, but the same thought flashed through 
their minds. There was nothing surprising 
in the stranger’s stare. Uncle Donald was a 
man of remarkable presence, and people usu- 
ally were. eager to look at him more than 
once. But if they had told him so, he would 
not have believed it, but set it all down to 
their blind partiality for him. 

‘Now, uncle,” said Argie, loosening the 
strings of her hat, ‘* you will tell us this story, 
please, that you have kept from Gwynne and 
me all our lives. It is just the time and place 
to hear it now; as good as the library at 
home, and an open fire, and the growl of a 
growing storm outside.” 

Argie had curious fancies about these 
things, which the brother and uncle, who 
adored her, were always teasing. her about, 
and always indulging her in. 

The soft singing of the sea came up to 
them; the little winds flickered among the 
locks of bleached weed and grass; the ocean 
spread its blue plane to the far-off horizon: 
sitting there on the rocks, uncle Donald told 
the story. 

““We had had a terrible gale, lasting 
through two whole days and nights. Old 
stagers, who had been on the line for years, 
said they remembered nothing like it.” A 
steady tornado had cannonaded the Missouri 
prairies, and the rains had washed, and torn, 
and gullied the roads, until they were almost 
impassable, and travel meant misery for man 
and beast. 

‘*But I had kept on through the autumn tem- 
pest. I was up in the states on business, af- 
ter a five years’ absence in South America. 
Some affairs connected with the Company 
had taken me out to Kansas, and I was now 
on my way back to St. Louis, having accom- 
plished my errand in the territories. 

‘* One of the partners of our firm was in the 
city, about to leave for Buenos Ayres, and it 
was of the highest importance that I should 
make a conjunction with him before he took 
the steamer for New Orleans. Travelling on 
the frontiers was not, twenty years ago, what 
it is now; and there wasn’t an inch of bone 
in me that didn’t ache with the knocks, 
bruises, and joltings of those awful two days 
and nights, through whose sheets of rain and 
thunders of wind, we had, at last, reached a 
stage station, fifty miles from the Mississippi, 
where I hoped to strike a steamer for St. 
Louis. 
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‘« The place was little better than a shed — a 
long, low building of logs, roughly thrown to- 
gether. There was a bar inside, and a big fire. 

**T was drenched to the skin, and chilled to 
the marrow; for it was late in autumn, and 
a temperature a few degrees lower would 
have turned the rain into a driving snow. I 
had had, literally, to put my shoulder to the 
wheel more than once, and help lift the stage 
out of some rut in which she was stuck fast; 
so you can imagine I was sufficiently worn 
out. Our stage was the first one in for two 
days, and would not start again for two hours. 
There were only three passengers about the 
fire. I had learned, during the last ten years, 
to read men, in some sort, at a glance. Two 
of the travellers were large, coarse, heavy- 
limbed, big-fisted men, with thick, ragged 
beards, and hard faces; hunters from Texas, 
who had been out on the frontiers among the 
Indians and the buffaloes. : 

‘‘The other man was of different build. I de- 
scribed his appearance in a general way, when 
I told you of the youth whom I came on three 
hours ago, in the road, although the traveller 
was at least fifteen years his senior. 

**]T hung around that fire ten minutes, per- 
haps, trying to warm the numbness out of my 
marrow, and on the point of falling off my 
seat half a dozen times with fatigue. The 
talk of the hunters was what you might have 
expected from their faces — rough and full of 
oaths. The smell of their vile whiskey sick- 
ened me, too. ' The other traveller and I ex- 
changed a few remarks about the weather and 
the roads. They were all bound to different 
points from my own. 

‘*Thave a dim remembrance of rolling up my 
overcoat for a pillow, and stretching myself 
on a long bench on one side of the room. I 
knew nothing more, until the driver shouted 
at my ear that the stage was ready. 

‘Rain and wind had slackened when I got 
into the stage. I found the two hunters there 
before me. The prospect of their society for 
the next thirty miles was by no means a 
cheering one; but a man on the frontiers can- 
not select his travelling companions. I was 
just trying to brace myseif against that reflec- 
tion, when, to my surprise, the traveller at 
the station, who had been waiting for a stage 
bound west, entered also. 

“The hunters evidently shared my surprise, 
but not my pleasure, at this addition to our 
company. They both received the man with 
an oath, and, in a tone which wasglmost a 
menace, told him they understood he was on 
his way to Kansas. 
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***So I was,’ he answered, quickly; ‘ but 
a man sometimes alters his mind suddenly. 
I’m tired of lying weather-bound on these 
wretched roads; and I’ll give them a chance 
to improve, while I finish up some business in 
St. Louis, and then take a fresh start. It will 
only save time 1n the end.’ 

‘* This conclusion seemed a sensible one, but 
the two hunters turned and looked at each 
other, with an ugly stare, like that of men 
baffled in some desperate plot. The look 
struck me at the time, although I was hardly 
wide awake. For the next hour the men kept 
up their talk, their.coarseness, and loud guf- 
faws, and profanity, growing more emphatic 
as the use of their whiskey-flasks did more 
frequent. The other man said nothing. He 
sat quite still in his corner of the stage. I was 
not certain but he was fast asleep. 

‘* At last the Texans proposed going outside 
for a while. By this time the wind had gone 
down into long sobs, like moans of the sea af- 
ter a storm, and the rain had become a mere 
drizzle. The pitchy darkness was beginning 
to lift, too. 

‘«*T think we may prophesy a clear dawn,’ 
I said to the stranger, as the stage door 
banged to after the men had left it. 

‘** But the lamp-light had flashed full on my 
companion’s face before I spoke, andI had 
seen that his eyes were bright and watchful. 

*€* Do you know,’ he said, leaning forward, 
and speaking in a low tone, ‘those men in- 
tended to murder you?’ : 

Here Argie gave a little, low, shuddering 
.cry; she was pale to her lips. 

‘*Tt wasn’t the right sort of story to tell 
you; I ought to have thought of that before,” 
said her uncle, remorsefully. 

‘* But you see he is here to-day, Argie,” said 
Gwynne, trying to carry it off bravely. 

** And you want me to go on?” 

‘*O, yes — yes, indeed,” shouted two voices. 

‘*T shall make short work of it, then. The 
traveller had overheard the Texans’ talk at 
the station. From the beginning he had seen 
they were desperate characters. While I was 
asleep, they had laid a bet that I had money 
about me, — which was true,—and that I 
would be worth killing. They would have 
the best of chances in the long night ride over 
the prairies. They had disguised their talk; 
besides, the other traveller had pretended to 
be asleep, his blood running cold, meanwhile, 
as the villains. arranged the details of their 
deadly plot. 

ies They ‘were to divide the spoils between 
them, and bribe or bully the driver into keep- 
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ing silence; they knew him; he would be 
scared and docile. 

‘The traveller would have denounced the 
villains at once, but he had no proofs of his 
accusations; he was not certain their intend- 
ed victim, roused suddenly from his sleep, 
would think the story anything but a crazed 
man’s frenzy. The Texans were armed with 
revolvers and bowie-knives; there would be 
a desperate fight, and the station-keeper had 
not a face to be relied on. ; 

‘* Still, when the stage drew up, he felt that 
a fellow-man’s murder would lie thereafter on 
on his own soul, if he left me to set off, alone 
and unsuspecting, in the company of that brace 
of villains. There was nothing he could do 
then. On the spur of the moment, he con- 
cluded to take passage with me. 

‘* All this I learned in a few low, hurried 
sentences, not one syllable of which I doubt- 
ed. My reply was at first the question upper- 
most in my mind — 

***Do you know, my friend, that you have 
risked your life to save mine? These mon- 
sters may think it worth their while to end us 
both.’ 

‘*¢Tn that case, I shall at least die with an 
easy conscience. I could not have lived with 
one, knowing what I did, and letting you set 
out to-night from that place without lifting a 
finger to save you.’ 

‘‘ There was no time for many words. We 
made our plans quickly. Men are apt to 
when their lives hang on promptness and 
vigilance. Over our heads, too, the deadly 
plot was hatching. 

‘‘ We resolved not to attempt any commu- 
nication with the driver; at best, there would 
be a risk. The man might play us fair or 
false. I believe the villains came to this 
identical conclusion on their part. When the 
heavier business was done, they could easily 
dispose of him. It was an ugly fact that they 
had two men instead of one to deal with. It 
was possible they might throw up the game, 
meanwhile, we waited for them with weapons 
ready.” 

‘¢ What weapons?” asked Gwynne, his face 
set and eager, like one who lives over the 
scene. 

‘* Pistols, boy. The most peaceably inclined 
man couldn’t hazard his neck among the set- 
tlers and border ruffians of those days with- 
out being prepared to defend himself. 

‘¢ When the stage stopped for the horses to 
drink, the Texans got inside again. They 
had fortified themselves with fresh whiskey 
and mutual oaths not to be balked of their 
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prize, because two men’s lives, instead of one, 
stood in the way. I saw the deadly glitter in 
their eyes, as they settled their huge bodies on 
the seats. In heavy, muscular build, .and 
brute power, the advantage was altogether on 
their side; but we had some moral forces on 
ours, which I thought would be likely to make 
themselves felt in the drama about to open. 
We watched and waited with drawn breaths, 
and hands on our pistols. It could not have 
been long, although it seemed so. 

‘* We saw, of a sudden, a secret, significant 
motion between the two. We knew it was the 
sign they had agreed on. Each big hand 
went to the revolver by the side. Before a fin- 
ger touched the weapon, two others were 
aimed at the Texans’ heads. 

‘“**Hands down, or you’re dead men!’ 
shouted two voices, in deadly earnest, too. 

‘“‘The villains were thunderstruck. Their 
hands dropped; they were at our mercy. 

‘**You meant to murder and rob us!’ I 
said, speaking, I believe, as calmly as I do at 
this moment. Great danger always placed 
me at a kind of white heat of coolness. ‘We 
know all about it, you see. Stir an inch, raise 
a finger, and you are dead men.’ 

‘‘ There was no chance for misapprehension, 
with those pistols at their heads and our pur- 
pose in our faces. Murderers are apt to be 
cowards. The leathery skins were livid. The 
men were still as logs. Ina little while they 
begged for mercy.” 

‘¢ What did you do?” asked Gwynne, breath- 
lessly. 

‘* Kept our revolvers at the Texans’ heads, 
and made them lay their weapons — bowie 
knives and all — out of their reach and within 
our own; and in that way we rode for two 
mortal hours. It was a necessary, but I deny 
its being an agreeable way of travelling with 
your fellow-passengers in a midnight stage; ” 
with a quizzical flash in his eyes. 

‘Hardly, I should think,” added Gwynne, 
lifting his eyebrows. ; 

“Perhaps there was need of it, perhaps 
there was not. The men were thoroughly 
cowed. Well, I should not like to live those 
two hours over; though the dawn came at 
last.” : 

‘Did you let the wretches go then?” asked 
Argie. 

‘““Yes; yielding to their entreaties and 
promises. It was not possible to retain the 
two for future justice; and they slunk off into 
the woods, sobered and cowed, without their 
weapons, of course; although I honestly be- 
lieve we might have returned these with safety 
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to ourselves. There is something, as I said, 
in moral force.” 

‘¢ And the brave fellow who saved your life 
— what became of him?” asked Gwynne. 

‘* He went on to St. Louis with me. Singu- 
larly enough, we found out that we had been 
schoolmates, long ago, in the old town on 
the Sound, where both of us had been born; 
though each left it before he had seen his 
tenth birthday. He had had a good deal of 
hard fortune in the world, though he was an 
elastic, warm-hearted fellow, and made the 
best of things. 

‘* He had one little boy, not yet three years 
old, who had been left motherless a few months 
before, and who was now in St. Louis, in the 
charge of a woman who had nursed Jack’s 
wife during her last illness. The woman was 
now married, and seemed fond of the child. 
At any rate, as his father had no near living 
relatives, he was obliged to trust the boy to 
her care, while he went into the territories to 
try his fortunes there.” 

‘* What was the man’s name?” asked Argie. 

‘*Jack Beresford. We went back to the old 
names, and saw each other daily while I was 
in St. Louis, which was more than two weeks 
after the memorable night ride that came so 
near being my last one. I promised Jack, 
when we parted, that his boy should never 
want a-friend while I lived; and he went 
his way to the plains, and I mine back to 
South America. We never saw each other 
again.” 

‘* What became of him?” asked Gwynne. 

‘¢T was a long while in learning myself, for 
the mails were slow in those days. But Jack 
took one of the frontier fevers, and died in 
less than six months after I saw him. I sent 
at once for tidings of the boy, and learned 
from the man in whose wife’s charge he had 
been placed, that he had followed his father 
within a few weeks of the latter’s death, sick- 
ening suddenly of some children’s epidemic 
in the neighborhood. 

‘* Ten years later I was in St. Louis. again, 
and tried to hunt up the man, or, rather, the 
woman, in whose charge Jack’s boy had died; 
but they had disappeared long ago, and every 
trace of them had vanished.” 

‘“‘And this young fellow you met in the 
road down there was like your friend? ” asked 
Gwynne, catching his alpenstock just as it was 
sliding out of his fingers. An instant more 
and it would have been in the sea. 

‘* Enough like him to have been the boy who 
died, grown up to manhood, with face and 
build like his father’s. But that couldn’t be, 
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of course. These unaccountable likenesses 
are always turning up.” 

**I’m obliged to him for the likeness, at any 
rate,” said Gwynne, getting up and stretching 
his talllimbs. ‘I should have missed a grand 
story otherwise. You were wonderfully plucky 
fellows ;” with an admiring flash in his eyes. 

‘*My friend was more than that when he 
hazarded his life to save mine. — But I ask 
your pardon, Argie. It was not the right sort 
of story to tell you. I was surprised into 
doing it, and my foolishness has drawn a de- 
cidedly grave mask over your face. Come, 
put it off.” 

She tried to, but her smile was a little un- 
steady. 

** How near you were, uncle, to—” 

**No matter what I was near, child; I’m 
here at this moment; and all that happened 
before you had seen your first birthday.” 

‘* Besides, there’s another thought, uncle 
Donald.” 

She stopped there. 

‘*Well, speak it, Argie;” giving her his 
hands, and raising her so that she stood by 
his side on the rocks. 

**It is, that you went through all these risks 
and toils to make the money for Gwynne and 
me, and that we seldom or never have a 
thought of all it cost.” 

*¢ Well, dear, for whom should a man make 
his money? Not for himself, certainly, but 
for his. wife and his children. So, without 
knowing it at the time, I was making my for- 
tune for Gwynne and you, my boy and girl.” 

There was a great, still brightness in the 
face he turned on them now. The sun stood 
low on the edge of the horizon, between the 
sea and the sky; soft, plum-colored mists 
gathering around the central fire. The winds 
had hardly freshened with the sunset, and the 
voices of the sea sang softly on the rocks be- 
low, as they had been singing through all uncle 
Donald’s strange story. 

They watched the sun disappear, and then 
the elder man said, — 

‘* It's time we were going down, like the day. 
Gwynne, give your arm to your sister.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


AsouT half a mile from the hotel, a large, 
pleasant-looking farm-house faced the sea. 
It was surmounted by a steep roof, and was 
girdled by a broad, cool piazza. In the even- 
ing, two young people came out of the front 
door, and commenced walking up and down 
the piazza. It was a wonderful night, taking, 
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with the calm beauty of its stars, and the sol- 
emn splendor of its moonlight, the place of 
the day. 

The tide was going out now. They could 
hear the soft rush and laughters of the waves 
as they shook themselves in and out among 
the sands. The sea lay there, a vast silver 
plane, hardly a thrill of motion on all the 
smooth surface. The young people stood si- 
lent a while, looking at it, the full moon upon 
their faces. 

‘*What a vision it is to carry away in one’s 
memory! I am glad to see it like this the 
last evening,” says the young lady, speaking 
for the first time. 

She is dressed very simply in white lawn, 
broken only by a bit of delicate rose color at 
her throat. 

‘‘Yes; this is the mood to go away on. I 
suppose the sea was not quite such a miracle 
of surprise to me as it was to you, Madeline, 
who have never seen it before; and yet it has 
seemed, ever since we came here, like a fresh 
revelation to me.” 

You know now it was Rowan Bell and Mad- 
eline Earle speaking toeach other. It is three 
years ago since we last heard them speak by 
the big fire, in the autumn evening at Bay- 
berry Bend. 

‘It seems as though we had been here 
months, instead of weeks. What a delightful 
chapter of new experiences it has been, Row- 
an! Iam glad they are all gone down to the 
beach, and left us, the last evening, by our- 
selves.” 

I may as Well tell you here that aunt Rachel 
has been a semi-invalid the last year, and the 
doctor has prescribed change and sea air; so 
Rowan and Madeline Earle have brought her 
down to the Rhode Island coast, and taken 
board in a private house, where there are a 
dozen others— rather gay people — from the 
city, the house being a favorite resort, and the 
hotel crowded to its last room. 

‘¢Yes; I am very glad that notion of sands, 
and sea, and moonlight seized them. You 
and I have had some new studies besides the 
sea, perhaps as interesting in a different way, 
if not as satisfactory; ” lifting his eyebrows a 
little. 

‘Yes; it has been a new insight into life. 
These people have amused and puzzled me 
greatly.” 

‘¢ Not more than we— or you— have them, 
I suspect ; ” looking down on the girl — he was 
just a head taller than she — with an amused 
smile. 

She laughed out now. 


The laugh was low 
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and clear, and full of merriment as a 
child’s. 
‘It is safe to say ‘ we,’ Rowan. That good- 


natured, gossipy Mrs. Kirk has struck up quite 


an acquaintance with aunt Rachel, and she 


confided to her this afternoon that it was a 
solemi problem to all the household, when 
we first came here, whether you and I were 
brother and sister, or engaged.” 

The young man laughed now, an enjoyable, 
hearty laugh, as fresh, too, as his companion’s. 

‘*T wonder if they have settled the problem 
satisfactorily to themselves yet,” he said. 

‘‘Hardly, I think. Yet, Rowan, it is re- 
freshing to see one’s self with other people’s 
eyes.. Mrs. Kirk, in the course of the talk, 
told aunt Rachel there was something a little 
too frank and open in our manner towards 
each other to be just like lovers; and yet it 
was not precisely the off-hand, free-and-easy 
way of brother and sister. She couldn’t ex- 
actly explain it.” 

They both laughed this time; but the young 
girl’s face suddenly grew grave. 

‘“* Rowan,” she said, “ ithas not been alto- 
gether a pleasant study to me.” 

‘*T knew that, Madeline, because I knew 
you.” 

‘* Are most young people, I wonder, like these, 
with their small vanities, and shallow talk, 
and petty arts and affectations? I have listened 
for hours, and gone away at last thoroughly 
disgusted. Is the companionship of men and 
women made up, usually, of such airs, such 
commonplaces, such — twaddle?” 

‘**T suspect it is a very fair sample. These 
people belong to the well-bred, fashionable, 
exclusive class, you know.” 

‘* And these girls are daughters and sisters; 
they will be wives and mothers some day, 
Rowan;” with that swift, impetuous gesture 
of her hands, which she had not dropped with 
her growing and graciously rounding to wo- 
manhood, as she had a good many of her old 
odd habits. ‘‘I don’t wonder that men are 
no better than they are.” 

‘*T’m not sure,” he said, with an arch flash 
in his eyes, and a voice which had a suspi- 
cious gravity in it, ‘‘ that mends the matter. 
No doubt we men are a bad crowd; but to lay 
our faults broadcast on the shoulders of your 
sex —” 

She broke right in there. 

**Do you think I would have admitted all 
that to any man in the world but you, Rowan 
Bell!” 

‘*O, no; but that makes your condemnation 
the more severe now, Madeline.” 





The tension of her mood relaxed suddenly. 

‘I do not mean to be severe, Rowan; ” half 
remorsefully. ‘‘I have honestly tried to shut 
my eyes on many things, and make the best 
of others. Lut it is the silliness, the affecta- 
tion, which shock me. What good can come 
of all these vanities and flirtations which have 
gone on under our eyes for a fortnight, in 
doors and out, by the sea and in the woods; 
at every game of croquet, and every meal, and 
every walk, and ride, and play? I should think 
it would be so unutterably vapid and tiresome! 
Why, Rowan, it doesn’t pay;” bringing all 
her eloquence, as she was quite apt to do, to 
an abrupt and incomplete ending. 

‘“‘That depends on how you regard it;” 
twisting his brown-bearded lip to keep down 
a smile. 

‘‘ The end of all this will be —”’ 

‘¢ Put it in a nutshell, Madeline.” 

‘¢ You know as well as I — admiration con- 
quests. Why, some of the girls in there ac- 
tually count these by dozens a season!” 

He laughed outright at her tone of horror. 

‘* As a sportsman does the birds he's bagged, 
or a fisher his bites —.eh?” 

‘Precisely. When they get off among them- 
selves they have great fun over their triumphs 
and the men they’ve jilted. Why, Rowan, I 
believe you are laughing at me!” 

“A little—on the surface. I agree with 
you in principle, absolutely. But your indig- 
nation rather amuses me. It’s apt to do that, 
Madeline.” 

‘“*T know it is. I don’t mind; perhaps be- 
cause Iam used to you. But, after all, you 
men have no excuse. You are as much, or 
more, to blame than we are. - You are fasci- 
nated — or pretend you are — by these shallow 
arts, this silly talk, these ridiculous airs. If 
you would only have a different standard, and 
show it sometimes in a little sensible talk, in 
some convictions and earnestness, ‘woman 
would respond to you. As it is, each sex 
wears a mask to the other. One flatters, and 
the other fascinates, or tries to. The whole 
is demenalising, 1 as insincerity and manage- 
ment always are.’ 

Rowan Bell made no reply; and the two 
walked once or twice in silence around the 
piazza; the voices of the sea called softly in 
the distance; the earth lay tender and beauti- 
ful in the silver robe of the moonlight. . There 
were breathings of wind in the grass, soft as 
children’s in sleep. At last the girl turned 
and looked in her companion’s face, and the 
look there struck her. 

‘Of what are you thinking, Rowan?” 
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‘* Of what you have been saying — of the peo- 
ple here — of you, Madeline, and of the con- 
trast you are to most young girls of your age. 
I have had a fine opportunity to compare you 
with others since we came here.” 

‘* If the comparison is in my favor, you must 
still remember that you do not know these 
young girls as you do me; that they have only 
shown you their ‘ society side.’ ” 

Madeline Earle had plenty of approbative- 
ness; but she had this grace under it — she 
never relished a compliment to herself which 
implied depreciation of another. 

‘‘Yes; but that is not all the difference. 
Do you know, Madeline, that you are going 
to make a very beautiful woman?” 

What girl of eighteen birthdays could hear 
that remark unmoved? She looked up, her 
young face all alive with pleasure. 

‘‘ Are you quite sure, Rowan? I have be- 
gun of late to think it might be possible my- 
self.” 

His bright, hazel-gray eyes twinkled with a 
smile. There was not in the wide world, he 
thought, a girl but Madeline Earle who would 
have made that remark. 

‘*Of course you always looked well to me,” 
he said; ‘‘ better than any one else in the 
world; but now I am speaking of the way you 
look to others.” 

She did not answer at first. Only the moon 
could see what was in the-girl’s face; but it 
was not blushes and smiles; only a still, 
bright gladness. 

‘*T suppose a man cannot enter into such a 
feeling,” she said, at last; ‘‘ but, Rowan, it is 
a great thing for a girl to come to that knowl- 
edge.” 

‘** T suppose it is,” he answered, simply. 

He wanted to be sympathetic; but a happy 
instinct that he should be only bungling re- 
strained him. 

‘* Especially,” she continued, ‘‘ when one 
has suffered all one’s childhood — as I have — 
from a feeling that I was a hideous object. In 
a vague way, too, I felt I was in fault for my 
homeliness, just as I was for those queer ways 
which I couldn’t mend, and which aunt Rachel 
was always holding up to me. You gave me 
the first honest doubt as to my absolute ugli- 
ness.” 

‘*T, Madeline? When — where?” 

‘*One afternoon, almost three years ago. 
sitting on the stone wall in the old orchard. 
You repeated a conversation which you had 
overheard one night between the doctor and 
a guest of his—an artist — ” 

**O, yes; Iremember. Never thought of it 
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from that day to this. But he told the truth, 
Madeline. I see it now in a way I didn’t then; ” 
surveying her with pleased, critical eyes, as 
he would a beautiful portrait. ; 

‘* Beauty is a great power. I wonder what 
mine will do for me — for anybody else!” 

‘*-You speak as though it belonged to some 
other person. It-will insure you conquests; 
and you have seen what that means to girls 
of your age.” 

‘**Conquests!” She repeated the word with 
a quiet scorn, and a little, imperious gesture, 
you would scarcely have thought possible, 
from her previous frank, girlish manner. 

‘After all, I’m not sure;” still looking at 
her with critical eyes, as though it was some 
lovely picture he beheld for the first time. 
‘* The beauty will be there, and have its grand 
moments,'as skies have their great sunrises 
and sunsets. I wish I could be a poet just 
five minutes, Madeline, and then I could give 
you my meaning in fitting words. But you 
know what a humdrum, practical fellow I 
am. Ican only say that the great power of 
your face will always be in its expression; that 
the soul behind will give it its highest beauty.” 

**T don’t think a poet could have said it bet- 
ter than that, Rowan;” and she smiled on 
him. 

It was the old, pleased smile which he re- 
membered when he had mastered some hard 
lesson the winter after he came to Bayberry 
Bend, and had entered the academy. 

The sight of it brought up those old times, 
with all their clustering associations. That 
little girl had been all the world to him then. 
It was her faith in him, her sympathy, her in- 
‘terest, which had encouraged and sustained 
him through the long, sore struggle — the 
sloughing off the old habits and life; the 
coming out, day by day, into a new world of 
thoughts, aspirations, aims, until Rowan Bell 
could look back on himself, as he was that day 
when he met Madeline Earle in the lane, and 
say, — 

‘Was that ever I— Rowan Bell?” 

The thoughts rose and crowded in his soul. 
He’ wanted to tell her this as she walked up 
and down the piazza by his side, in her white 
raiment and her young loveliness, looking, in 
that shining moonlight, like the angel she had 
in truth been to him. 

But shallow thoughts find their way easiest 
into words. He did not tell her just what was 
in his soul when he said, — 

‘*Madeline, I find one great difference be- 
tween you and all other girls, here, or at Bay- 
berry Bend.” 
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** What is it?” 

‘* You are higher-keyed; you are ideal. You 
require of the masculine brain and tempera- 
ment a standard which it is difficult to attain — 
at least for average humanity. There-is one 
thing you inexorably hold a man to — demand 
of him.” 

‘* What is that?’ in a surprised, breathless 
tone. 

‘‘ His best. But men are not always that; 
and you see that women do not always help 
them to be. Your frankness, your fiery scorn 
of anything like double-dealing or meanness, 
would just blast ordinary clay. I think most 
men would be a little afraid of you, Madeline.” 

‘* Rowan,” — her voice actually trembled, — 
‘‘this talk of yours surprises me out of all 
power of replying.” 

Yet in a few moments tones and flushed 
face had steadied themselves. She looked up. 

‘* But our ideals make ourselves. What is 
life worth without these? I cannot let mine 
go, Rowan.” 

‘*Do you think I would have you, Made- 
line? They are what have made you the girl 
you are, what will make you the woman you 
will be. Only, you must remember, all men 
are not the knights of King Arthur’s Round Ta- 
ble. And that is what you require them to be.” 

“TI do—/?” looking at him with blank, 
breathless amazement, and a quiver of real 
pain in her voicé, remembering how far she 
fell below her own standard. 

‘* Now don’t misunderstand me, Madeline. 
All your life you will exact more of yourself 
than others. Then, they say it is the fault of 
youth to be hard. We grow charitable with 
years.” 

**Do you think I was severe on these peo- 
ple, Rowan?” 3 

‘**You will be less so two lustrums hence. No 
doubt what you said was true enough. Yet it 
strikes me it is not so bad as it seems. The 
flirtations, and all that sort of thing, may be 
only the sparkle atop of the wine— Why, 
Madeline, are we not talking like two very 
grave, middle-aged people?” 

“I think we are. But young people must 
have their old moods. I shall not forget what 
you have said, Rowan;” with a smile which 
went, with its bright, grateful meanings, far 
beyond her words. 

**T wonder if Mrs. Kirk would think this a 
brother-and-sister talk, or a lovers’! ” the mer- 
riment in his eyes again. 

‘*T think it would be a fresh puzzle to her.” 

‘* Well, you shall decide the matter ‘forever, 
Madeline. Shall the talk be a lovers’?” 





A surprised glance darted up into his face, 
and met a grave, tender one in return. 

‘‘ Are you in earnest, Rowan?” she faltered. 

‘¢] was never more so in my life, dear child. 
You must know you are dearer to me than 
anything in the world. Only — forgive me, 
Madeline; ” his voice and face changing ina 
moment into a great seriousness and pain. ‘I° 
had forgotten, for an instant, what I was a few 
years ago. Remembering that, all I have just 
said seems presumption, or worse.” 

‘“‘Never say that again to me, Rowan. I 
would not have believed you could have 
wronged me or yourself so much.” 

She faced him now, with her beautiful, in- 
dignant eyes; but there was not the faintest 
flutter of a maidenly blush in her fair, cool 
cheeks. ‘ 

‘¢ There is no spectre between us now, then. 
We are not brother and sister, long and well 
as we have played at that pretty fiction. What 
shall hinder us from being lovers? I have no 
grace of speech, you know, Madeline; but I - 
mean all that words could when I tell you that 
no other woman can ever be so dear to me as 
yourself. The very thought of that is ab- 
surd.” ‘ 

‘*No other man can ever be so dear to me 
as you are, Rowan. The very thought is — 
absurd.” 

‘“* Well, then, are we engaged — this last 
night by the moon and the sea? It seems -to 
me a fitting, romantic finale of our stay here.” 

She looked in his face again with her half- 
perplexed one. Perhaps the faintest tinge of a 
blush did come into her cheeks then; but I 
am very doubtful about it. 

‘“‘'Yes; the moon, and the sky, and the sea 
make it the fitting time. But I don’t seem to 
have the least romantic feeling about it. Do 
you?” 

‘Well, you know I am, as I said, a very 
practical, unemotional sort of fellow. I doubt 
whether the possibility of any such feeling: is 
in me.” 

‘* May be it is because we have known each 
other so long and intimately; but, really, our 
being engaged does seem to meso unutterably . 
odd; so—” 

** So what?” 

‘* So ridiculous; ” with a little, low laugh at 
the end of the word. 

‘* May be it’s because I haven’t proposed 
right. You knowI should be likely to bun- 
gle at such a matter.” 

‘*No, Rowan; you did it very handsomely. 
If I thought you were very much in earnest 
about it—” 
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«But I’ve told you I was never more so in 
my life.” 

“Yes, I know. Well, then, if I thought it 
would do either of us any good, be any better, 
I would say, yes. But— but, really, Row- 
an, it seems to me it would be so very awk- 
ward! We should not know how to act to- 

“wards each other — engaged; ” and again she 
laughed, as though it all struck her as im- 
mensely comical. 

‘* We could learn, I suppose,” said Rowan. 

But he, too, laughed, as though he shared 
Madeline’s sense of the awkwardness of the 
new relation. 

** Don’t you think we had better let things go 
on just as they are now? We are very young, 
you know; and it isn’t as though we would 
not see much of each other.” 

‘* Well, just as you like. It isn’t, certainly, 
as though we should not see each other for a 
longtime. But I want you should understand 
that I have proposed to you, offered you, as, 
of course, I never shall any other woman, my 
heart and my hand, and that these are always 
at your service, if you will condescend to take 
them.” ' 

‘*T know you have, Rowan. I ought to say 
something very fine and proper. Won’t you 
help me?” 

He burst out there into a laugh which was 
a perfect ring of merriment. 

‘* Think of a girl’s asking a fellow that, just 
after he has proposed! Judging from the re- 
sults, I haven’t got through with my own part 
of the programme so happily that I could ma- 
terially assist yours.” 

‘* How funny it all is, Rowan!” 

** At least, I want you to understand that 
you have been doing, this evening, precisely 
the thing which you have denounced in these 
young women.” 

** What is that?” 

** You have jilted a man!” 

She stood quite still there, and faced him in 
the moonlight, an indignant denial all over 
her beautiful face. 

**O, Rowan Bell!” she said, precisely like 
a child of ten years, accused of some misde- 
meanor; ‘‘I haven’t done any such thing.” 

At that moment sounds of merry laughter 
broke into the still night air, and drowned 
the soft, distant voices of the sea. 

** They are coming back,” he said. ‘ They 
have had a jolly time, evidently. Shall we 
go down and meet them, Madeline?” 

**O, yes;” with alacrity, her conscience, 
evidently, not quite easy over her late criti- 
cisms of her fellow-boarders. ‘ It will be the 
right thing to do.” 
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As they went down the long gravel walk 
which divided the broad slope of grass in front 
of the cottage, Rowan said, regarding his 
companion attentively, — 

*¢ Madeline, I see what aunt Rachel has al- 
ways said of you is true: you are a queer girl.” 

‘*T suppose I am; ” quite resignedly accept- 
ing the fact, the expression of which had once 
made her wince almost as though she had been 
accused of a crime. ‘‘But what made you 
think of that just now?” 

‘*It was the way you received my offer — 
so odd, and so like you!” 

*¢T wonder what aunt Rachel would say if 
she knew you had really proposed to me.” 

‘* She would think we were two silly chil- 
dren, who ought to be sent into dark corners, 
and go without our suppers,” he answered, in 
the gayest of moods, and not at all like a lover 
who had just been refused. , 

The laughing voices came, nearer, and the 
group of young people soon caught sight of 
the pair, and welcomed them with a shout, for 
they both had been great favorites with the 
boarders at the farm-house, though still re- 
maining a good deal of a puzzle to the city 
folk. But Madeline’s fresh brightness, and 
Rowan’s swift humor, with something mag- 
netic and lovable about both, had a fine at- 
traction for all who came within their sphere. 
Still, no person gifted with shrewd discern- 
ment of character could have listened to the 
talk that evening on the piazza, and witnessed 
the manner of the two towards each other, 
without feeling they had followed a blind, but 
true instinct in letting the engagement “ wait.” 
They were very young still, and their manner, 
frank and tender as it was, was not that of — 
lovers. 

An hour later the two were in aunt Rachel’s 
room. In the great arm-chair, in her black 
silk dress and lace cap, she makes a pleasant 
picture of a semi-invalid old lady. Her hair 
has grown grayer, and her pale face thinner, 
during these years; but the eyes still retain 
their keen brightness. They were the beauty 
of Rachel Earle’s youth.. The busy hands lie 
still on her lap: they have learned that habit 
of late. 

‘¢ Well, aunt Rachel,” says Rowan Bell, in 
his manly, hearty voice, which is a very pleas- 
ant sound in the old lady’s ear, ‘‘if we are 
fortunate, we shall be at Bayberry Bend by 
this time to-morrow night.” 

“Yes, Rowan; ” with a bright cordiality in 
her tones. ‘‘I shall be glad to see the old 
home again.— And your’ father, Madeline, 
won't be sorry to get us back. He must have 
had a lonely time of it.” 
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‘*Poor papa! I can see his handsome, 
thoughtful old face, sitting there in the carry- 
all at the depot, and lighting up as he catches 
the first glance of us, and his first words will 
be, ‘Children, it seems as though you had 
been gone for months. Aunt Rachel, how 
have our boy and girl behaved themselves?’ ” 

‘**'You’ve had the reins pretty much in your 
own hands,” answered aunt Rachel, who still 
regarded the twoas a mere slip of a boy and 
girl. “ You’ve been gallivanting off every 
day, and in all sorts of scrapes, where I couldn’t 
keep an eye on you.” 

The manly, broad-shouldered youth rose 
up, and lifted his shapely limbs to their full 
height before the old woman. There was a 
laugh of pure merriment in his eyes. Her 
little, motherly admonitions and anxieties, 
which would have been hard to endure at ten, 
were simply absurd when his age had doubled 
those years. But they touched and amused 
Rowan Bell now; and even Madeline, with 
her sensitive temperament, had grown to take 
them complacently. 

‘*You think I really am not big enough to 
take care of myself, aunt Rachel — that I need 
your eye on me to keep myself out of mis- 
chief?” 

She looked up at the stout, shapely-limbed 
youth, with a tender pride, which she would 
have regarded as very injudicious to express 
to him. It was a part of aunt Rachel’s creed 
always to depreciate the young to their faces; 
and in her niece’s case she had done more 
harm, and given more pain, by following out 
this rule, than she would ever suspect. 

‘“*T have no doubt of it, Rowan;” closing 
her thin lips gravely on the words. ‘ Young 
folks are like colts: they need older and wiser 
heads to lead them. What have you and 
Madeline been about this evening?” 

‘* We've been taking a walk on the piazza in 
the moonlight,” he answered, gravely enough; 
but there was a set of the large, pleasant 
mouth, and a glint of a smile there. Aunt 
Rachel knew the sign. 

‘* Children, that isn’t all. You've been off 
on some pranks with those other young 
people.” 

“Not one. Very serious matters have en- 
gaged our attention this evening.” 

He turned to Madeline; and the archness 
in his own eyes was met by the overflowing 
merriment of hers. 

** Shall I tell her, Rowan?” she asked, as, 
perhaps, she would not if she had thought 
twice; but she was an impulsive creature 
still. 
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“*T have no objections, certainly. There was 
nothing to be ashamed of.” 

‘* Aunt Rachel, Rowan has been proposing 
to me!” 

** Tut, tut, child! What nonsense!” 

** And, aunt Rachel,” said Rowan, ‘‘ Mad- 
eline has jilted me. Iam a discarded, discon- 
solate lover.” 

She thought it was all a joke. In her eyes 
they were mere children; but it was a joke 
she highly disapproved of. 

‘*When you are grown up, children, it will 
be time enough to talk about such matters, 
and you will then see the impropriety of play- 
ing at them now.” 

‘Rowan is twenty, and I am eighteen. 
When is one grown up, aunt Rachel?” cried 
Madeline’s voice at its merriest. 

But the years sounded like a mere bagatelle 
to the woman deep in her sixties. 

‘* When you two are as old as I, you will 
look back on yourselves as mere children now,” 
she said, decidedly. 

‘** But I shall never be so old that I shall not 
know that I was thoroughly in earnest to- 
night,” said Rowan, with the merriment less 
pronounced in his voice this time. 

‘*Come, Rowan, you and Madeline have 
had enough of this foolishness; and we have 
other plans to settle now, as we start so early 
in the morning.” 

They did not pursue the matter; and aunt 
Rachel then and always thereafter regarded 
the whole matter as 2 joke. As for Rowan, 
he stood at the window, while the two women 
busied themselves at their last packing, and 
he watched the moonlight shining on the 
sea. 

Then the figure of a man whom he had met 
that day on the road-side, as he came up from 
the beach, stood before Rowan. It was alto- 
gether a striking face and figure; and it seemed 
to the young man that he had seen it before, 
but when or where he could not tell; yet 
it was strangely familiar, and perplexed 
him. 

His thoughts groped about the matter a 
while, but nothing came of it; and at last he 
hummed a tune, and settled it in his own mind 
that, if he had ever met the stranger, it must 
have been in some former state of existence. 
But Rowan Bell, humming a tune, and watch- 
ing the silver lights of the moon on the waves, 
— like the white torch-lights of an army whom 
no man could number, — did not feel in the 
least like a lover who had offered himself, and 
been refused — O, not in the least. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BARTLETT PEARS. 
BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


O' A happy time I well remember, 
A happy, joyous day; 

One vacation time — ’twas sweet September, 
And I was young and gay. 

Ah! the sun was setting warm and brightly, 
And softly stirred the breeze, 

When I gathered pears for pretty Hannah 
Down ’mid the shady trees. 


O! the luscious Bartlett Pears hung golden 
And shining ‘in the sun, 

That vacation time, when days now olden 
Were rife with joy and fun. 

For I had left the grim old college, 
A jolly month to spend 

At the country home of Hannah’s drotker, 
My college chum and friend. 


Her pa — the lawyer — liked my manner, 
And thought my visits well. 

All the pretty things I’ve said to Hannah 
I would not like to tell. 

She was lovely as a rose in summer, 
So wild, and yet so dear! 

Her voice was like the mock-bird’s warble — 
Sweet, merry, soft, and clear. 


Oft together we would con our Latin, 
With heads not far apart, 

Whilst Hannah’s fingers, with their tatting, 
Wove meshes round my heart. 

She would sing my sophomoric verses 
To sweet, coquettish airs ; 

And at evening, when the sun was setting, 
We'd gather Bartlett Pears. 


But now I am a learned professor, 
And wisdom crowns my brow; 
And no doubt the charming Hannah (bless 
her!) 
Is a grave matron now: 
Yes, an honored wife and happy mother, 
Hedged in by household joys, 
With a large and loving family round her 
Of blooming girls and boys. 


So, although I often think of Hannah, 
And dream her face I see, 

Yet I'll ten to one that pretty Hannah 
Now never thinks of me. 

But I know that I can ne’er forget her 
Sweet face and winsome airs, 

For the city market never brings me 
Such luscious Bartlett Pears. 





THE NURSE AND THE WOLF. 
From Esop. 
(WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


BURLY wolf, impatient for a bite, 
To stay the pangs of clamorous appetite, 
Snuffed round a cottage, where, in soap and 
water, 
A careful nurse was wringing out her daugh- 
ter; 
The offspring’s cries rung out, too, shrill and 
wild, 
Bringing a crészs to the crying child, 
Who plunged and struggled, and, with hops 
and. kicks, . 
Indulged in most ungraceful monkey tricks. 
Impatient at its yells, the mother spoke, 
As mothers will, of course in guzet joke, — 
** Quick, hold your tongue! If we have more 
of that, 
I'll throw you to the wolf, you noisy brat.” 
Waiting outside the tid-bit from within, 
The wolf pricked up his ears, with joyous 
F grin, : 
Poked at the window with expectant snout, 
Eager to take his meal, with dressing or with- 
‘out. 
Alas! it came not; for, when washed and 
dressed, 
The mother clasped her offspring to her breast, 
And, as the bawling ceased, quick changed 
her tone 
To “ Precious darling; now it’s all my own! 
My lump of sweetness! If the wolf comes 
here, — 
The naughty wolf, — we'll’ beat his brains out, 
dear.” 
Whereat the disappointed diner ran away, 
Growling at fortune for a misspent day; 
Cursing his folly, like a cynic human, 
For putting faith in words of fickle woman. 


That’s 4ésop’s moral, rather coarse and rude, 
For woman now is better understood. 

A fairer moral from this fable take : 

What Anger promises let Reason break. 
Another yet the searcher may secure — 

’Tis mother wit the wolf turns from the door. 


— Guoves. The first clear and distinct 
account we find given of the origin of gloves 


is by Xenophon. Varro, an ancient writer, 
is an evidence in favor of their antiquity. 
Homer speaks of them. Their convenience 
soon brought them into general use. ° 
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SOWED BY 
SOWED BY THE WIND; 


OR, 
THE POOR BOY’S FORTUNE, 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SOWED, BUT NOT ROOTED. 


HE captain went to inquire of his con- 

signee, who corroborated all the carpen- 
ter had said; and so he told Ned ‘it was all 
right.” To the great delight of the latter 
(who, full of misgivings, had been on the 
watch for hours; a good portion of the time 
from the fore-topmast cross-trees), the smith 
made his appearance just as the sun was 
sinking below the horizon. 

‘‘T am glad you have concluded to take 
Ned,” said the captain. ‘ He is a good boy, 
and has been well brought up, as far as teaching 
him good principles is concerned. I should 
not have turned him ashore, but kept him 
aboard the brig till I came across some ves- 
sel bound into the Channel, and then have 
paid his passage home. I think, however, it 


will be a great deal better for him to stay here 


and get a good trade. If he goes home, they 
have, according to his tell, just all they can 
do to live. I kept my ideas to myself, because 
I knew if he thought he was to be set adrift, 
he would try harder to find a place; and he is 
a boy that almost any one would take a lik- 
ing to.” 

‘* Well, captain, I don’t take the boy because 
I think he’ll be of the least use to me — at 
any rate, for some time. I have boys offered 
me every month, whom I know all about; but 
he seems to be kind of thrown in my way. As 
you say, I like the looks and turn of the lad, 
and it seems as how I ought to take him. I’ve 
lost the best wife ever a man had; perhaps I 
thought too much of her. God has denied 
me children; it’s lonesome at my house now, 
and there’s no reason, if it’s anybody's duty 
to do for the boy, why ’tain’t mine. [I'll take 
him; do the best I know how for him. There 
will be plenty of transports going to England 
by and by; they are all coming this way now; 
if he ain’t contented, and wants to go back, 
I’ll send him back in good shape.” 

While they were talking, Ned had put on 
the suit of clothes presented by the captain, 
tied his old ones in a bundle, taken leave of 
the cook, and was ready to go with the smith. 

‘* Have you got everything, my lad?” 


Ned hesitated a moment, and then men- | 
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tioned the bird-cage Clarke had made for him, 
and his boat. 

“Git ’em,” said the smith; ‘there’s plenty 
of water in the river to sail boats, and plenty 
of birds in the fields and gardens.” 

** Robin redbreasts?” inquired Ned. 

‘“‘Yes; so many I can’t get a cherry*to eat 
for ’em.” 

When they reached the smith’s house, Ned 
found domestic arrangements quite different 
from those to which he had been used at 
home. The cottage at Devonshire was built 
of clay, into which straw was trodden; the 
floor of ashes and lime, beaten together; the 
roof covered with thatch; only one room and 
a loft overhead, under the thatch, where he 
and the rest slept, except the youngest, who 
slept below in the trundle-bed; and only a 
ladder to mount by; square wooden plates 
(trenchers), with a hole in the edge for salt; 
while the smith lived in a well-built frame 
house, the rooms ceiled and panelled; the 
plates were of bright pewter, and there was 
more meat on the table that Saturday night 
than Ned ever saw on a table before, except at 
farmer White’s, in harvest time. The two 
black apprentices lived in the house, but ate 
at a separate table; while Ned was placed at 
the same table with Clavell and Mrs. Ray- 
mond. 

After supper the smith spent a good part 
of the evening in talking with Ned about mat- 
ters in Devonshire; and among other things, 
asked him if his parents could read and write. 
Ned replied that his father could read ina 
book, but could neither write nor read writ- 
ing; and that his mother could not read at 
all; his father read prayers in the family on 
the Sabbath, and on other days when it 
stormed, in the morning; but when it was good 
weather, he went away to work before the rest 
were up; and that he read prayers at night, 
and often the Bible; talked to the children 
about doing right, telling the truth, never us- 
ing bad words, or taking what did not belong 
to them, and minding their work; for, if no 
one else saw them, God did; said his father 
would sometimes shed tears when he talked 
to them. 

**Did he send the children to school?” 
asked Mrs. Raymond. 

‘¢ We did goo to a penny school a little while 
in the winter, but we had to work in the sum- 
mer; but father hoped he would be able to 
send us more, after we got the cow paid for.” 

Ned said he could read in the Bible by 
spelling part of the words. When nine o’clock 
came, Ned was quite astonished at the man- 
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ner in which the smith performed his devo- 
tions, it being in marked contrast to the mode 
to which he had been accustomed at home; 
for his father was a member of the Church of 
England, and but very seldom made use of ex- 
temporaneous prayer before his family, though 
he did at times, Ned said, and was evidently, 
from his account, a humble, God-fearing, man, 
who strove hard to bring up his family, in a 
right manner. 

Both the physical and intellectual qualities 
of the smith were of a kind to attract atten- 
tion. His whole temperament was fervid and 
boisterous. Though truly religious, he pos- 
sessed a flow of animal spirits that he found 
very difficult to confine within the limits 
which many of his brethren of the stricter 
sort considered proper, especially in a class 
leader. The jovial smith, however, though 


he loved a good joke, and never hesitated to |- 


laugh long and loud when he felt like it, had 
‘*a good report of them which are without,” be- 
cause he did that which was right; was honest, 
faithful to his employers, charitable, always 
said the thing he meant, and his religion cost 
him something; for this brawny son of Vul- 
can had never learned to make subtile distinc- 
tions, or the art of seeking the welfare of 
men’s souls without any regard for their 
bodies. 

Mr. Clavell, after reading a chapter in the 
New Testament, prayed in tones that might 
have been heard all over the neighborhood; 
but it was his way, and the way in which he 
did everything. This seemed strange enough 
to Ned, who had never heard anything to com- 
pare with it, and began to fear that his bene- 
factor was losing his senses. 

When, on Sabbath morning, he accompa- 
nied the smith to meeting, Ned found still 
greater cause for surprise, arising from the 
entire absence of all those forms to which he 
had been accustomed, and the great vehe- 
mence of the preacher. At the conclusion of 
his discourse, the minister said if any brother 
or sister had a word of exhortation, there was 
liberty; whereupon several arose and spoke, 
among them several women; while many of 
the congregation exclaimed, ‘‘ Amen!” *‘ Glory 
to God!” But Ned was prepared to approve 
of everything in which Mr. Clavell partici- 
pated. 

At the close of the meeting, the people 
shook hands, calling one another brother and 
sister. Many of them shook hands with him 
—even the minister, who asked him if he 
loved God. Ned replied that he didn’t know; 
he loved Mr, Clavell; upon which the minister 
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said that loving God’s people was the next 
thing to loving him, and asked him how old 
he was, Ned replying, ‘‘ Twelve.” 

‘*Then,” said the minister; ‘‘ you are just 
as old as the Saviour was when he went up 
to Jerusalem; and I hope in the days of your 
youth you will take up your cross and follow 
him. _ I have been, I hope, forty years in that 
way, and have found it a bright and shining 
path.” 

Ned saw no gentry or squires, no distinc» 
tion in dress; all seemed upon a level. It 
quite won his heart, and he thought himself 
among the best people in the world. In the 
evening he went to the prayer meeting, when 
Mr. Clavell prayed and exhorted; and while 
he was speaking, the two black apprentices 
kept shouting, ‘‘ Amen!” ‘Glory to God!” 
‘« Bless the Lord!” with might and main. 

Feeling a hand laid upon his shoulder, as 
he left the house, he turned, and lo, it was 
the cook. 

‘‘ Cookie!” cried Ned, and clasped him 
round the neck, ‘*I do be right glad to zee you.” 

‘“‘How smart you looks, my leetle man! 
Has you got good place?” 

‘©O, yes, cookie. I be zoo happy as a rook 
in a cornvield.” 

“Dat good. Dis my ole woman; dese my 
chil’en I’se tell you ’bout, dat night. Ole wo- 
man say, ‘ Phil, we mus’ go to meetin’; bress 
de Lord ’cause he bring you back safe ’way 
from de Spaniards.’ ” 

The apprentices asked Ned why he didn’t 
shout when “‘ massa” was speaking. Ned re- 
plied that he didn’t feel that he was a Chris- 
tian. They said that didn’t make any differ- 
ence; they “allers stood up for massa.” Ned 
said, if that was the way, he would shout the 
next time master spoke as loud as any of them; 
so he did; but afterwards he ascertained that 
the negroes were more zealous than correct 
in their view of the matter. 

Ned could not imagine why it was that Mrs, 
Raymond did not attend the meeting; but this 
was no longer a matter of surprise, when he 
came to know more of her history. Mrs. 
Raymond was a Quakeress by birth and pro- 
fession. A young sea captain by the name of 
Raymond, attended the Quaker meeting from 
curiosity, saw Miss Gilbert, and fell violently 
in love with her; she was not indifferent to 
his addresses, and finally married him. Her 
connection with the Quakers was thus dis- 
solved. She was read out of the fraternity, put 
off her Quaker dress, dropped the Quaker mode 
of conversation, and became (in their phra- 
seology) ** one of the world’s people.” 
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Captain Raymond was lost at sea, leaving 
her a widow with two children, and in very 
comfortable circumstances. In the course of 
five years after her husband’s death (who was 
a brother to Mrs. Clavell), she lost her chil- 
dren; and, after the death of her sister-in-law, 
came to keep house for Mr. Clavell. 

After the loss of her husband and children, 
Mrs. Raymond began to feel that she had done 
wrong in forsaking the tenets and the society 
in which she was reared, and that perhaps on 
that account these heart-rending troubles had 
befallen her. Old associations revived in ten- 
fold strength; the relish seemed all taken out 
of life, and she returned to old friends, and 
the old fold, though she occasionally attended 
the Methodist prayer meetings. 

A greater contrast it is impossible to ima- 
gine than existed between the religious devel- 
opment of the noisy smith, and that of Mrs. 
Raymond, who followed the inward light, and 
placed the essence of faith in contemplation 
and the still, small voice of the Spirit; and 
yet they harmonized perfectly, because they 
were both sincere, pursued the same object by 
different methods, and agreed to differ. The 
bereaved mother took Ned to her heart at 
once, who, in his turn, almost worshipped 
Mrs. Raymond, and frequently attended the 
Quaker meetings, and was much influenced by 
her counsels. 

CHAPTER X. 
NED’S AMERICAN HOME. 


THE smith, in connection with his house, 
owned a large garden spot, and, at the dis- 
tance of a mile from the town, a hundred 
acres of land, the greater part of it in forest, 
there being only enough cleared to afford hay 
and pasture for his cow. On this lot he cut 
his fuel, and burned charcoal for his forges. 
You will generally find an Englishman own- 
ing land, if he can get it. The love of the 
soil is an instinct of the national character. 

Most of this work was done by farmers in 
the neighborhood, who wanted horses or 
mules shod, or wheels tired, and wanted to 
pay in work, or corn, wheat, or perhaps a 
quarter of meat and a little butter. The grain 
did not come amiss in the family, especially 
as the smith kept two hogs. Others cut his 


year’s stock of wood, ploughed and made his 
garden, and kept it in order, when the ap- 
prentices were busy in the shop, and also cut 
kiln-wood to burn into coal, and set it up in 
the kiln; but the smith, with his apprentices, 
always performed the burning, and made a 
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and thus was wont to say that he did most of 
his farming with the hammer. 

Monday morning, all were up bright and 
early, and the first question the smith asked 
Ned was, if he could milk. 

‘Yes, sir; I used to milk our cow half the 
time, and sometimes I was hired to milk at 
farmer White’s.” 

** Well, my lad, you ain’t large enough to do 
much of anything at the forge yet, but perhaps 
you can help me some in my room. Your 
work’ll be to do what Tom Shapleigh (this was 
the youngest apprentice) did before you come — 
take kere of the cow, milk her, and then drive 
her to pasture; arter that, bring some water 
to wash for Mrs. Raymond, feed the pigs, and 
then come over to the shop, and I’ll see what 
I can find for you to do there.” 

** Where shall I drive the cow?” 

*“‘T pasture some cows for neighbors, and 
there’s a boy—-Jim Camelford — lives close 
by here, drives his cow to the same pastur. 
Tom, run over to Camelford’s, and ask Jim to 
come over here, when he gits ready to go to 
pastur.” ~ 

Jim came over, and the two boys started off 
with their cows. Jim was a very little older 
than Ned, but much smaller in proportion to 
his age; for Ned was a very robust boy, tall, 
stout, with dark hair and ruddy cheeks; while 
Jim was of a sandy complexion, light, slen- 
derly built, and brimming over with fun and 
talk, while Ned was thoughtful and reserved. 

They seemed, however, to take to each other 
from the first, one being satisfied to talk, and 
the other to listen. As they were putting up 
the pasture bars, Jim said, — 

** There’s a robin’s nest in this pasture, and 
I know the tree what it’s in.” 

“Ts it far?” 

** You see that tree with a small one close 
to it?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Well, it is in that.” 

The boys running to the tree, the bird 
flew off the nest. 

‘*I wish we could look into it,” said Jim; 
** but it is too hard to climb.” 

*T can go up it,” said Ned; ‘‘ but we musn’t 
stop now.” : 

Going home, Ned told Jim about his robins 
on board the vessel, and said he would like to 
get some more. 

“To-night, then, when we come after the 
cows. Will you play with me to-night, after 
I come home from school?” 

**T expect Mr. Clavell will have zomehat fo. 





good time of it. 


He also cut his hay himself, 





me to do,” 
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** Will you ask him? He'll let you; he’s a 
real clever man.” 

‘*T don’t know; I'll see about it.” 

Ned probably thought it was rather soon to 
begin to ask leave to play, before he had done 
any work. 

When Ned had eaten his breakfast, fed the 
hogs, and brought the water to wash, he went 
to the shop, and, not seeing Mr. Clavell any- 
where on the floor, inquired of Tom, who 
pointed to a flight of stairs in the back part of 
the shop. Ned went up, and found the smith 
in a room fitted expressly for the work of the 
gunsmith, with the-best tools in use at that 
period, two benches, and a small forge adapt- 
ed to that kind of work, and lathes. Another 
person was in the shop, who seemed to have 
just come. This man, the smith told Ned, 
was his nephew, Mr. Baxter. who came from 
England about three years before, who was a 
locksmith as well as gunsmith, and also made 
knives; lived about ten miles from Baltimore, 
and sometimes came over to help him, when 
he had a press of work. 

Ned feasted his eyes upon guns of all kinds 
— long Virginia rifles, queen’s arms, Spanish 
long-barrelled guns, and fowling-pieces; al- 
though rifles predominated. Here were steel 


traps of all sizes, from bear to beaver traps. 


The smith kept rifles for sale; he also import- 
ed many barrels and stocked them himself, 
being master of his trade, and capable of 
making locks and barrels; but they could be 
imported cheaper, though he frequently made 
a lock. He was so celebrated asa marksman, 
that there were always enough ready to pur- 
chase any rifle that he had tried and would 
recommend. 

The smith found plenty of occupation for 
Ned about the shop, adapted to his strength, 
till near the middie of the afternoon, when he 
told him he might do some work in the gar- 
den, informing him what it was, and then go 
down the river and sail his boat. Ned, upon 
this, mustered courage to say that Jim wanted 
him to go and play with him after school. 
Ned now ascertained that his companion could 
swim, and resolved to improve the opportu- 
nity thus afforded to learn, and told Camel- 
ford about his being floated away on the tree, 
saying, ‘‘If I had only known how to swim, 
like as you do, I could have swum ashore.” 

During that summer the two boys were in 
the water at every opportunity, till Ned even 
excelled his teacher, being stronger, more 
courageous, and active. 

Ned now began to be very happy, although 
he made no display of it; not being demon- 
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strative to the degree that boys of his age 
generally are. He named the cow Fan, after 
his father’s of blessed memory. With the aid 
of Jim, he obtained three young robins from 
the nest in the pasture. One of them died. but 
the others grew, and bore confinement well. 

It happened most opportunely that he was 
placed in the way of gratifying his two strong- 
est propensities, one of which was the love 
of the soil, the other of a rifle. He was never 
tired of working in the garden, ranging the 
woods, doing such work as he was able in the 
gun-shop, and made excellent progress in 
learning the use of such tools as he could 
handle. 

In an open lot back of the shop, where the 
smith tired his wheels, was a target for rifle 
practice, with a pen built up behind it, full of 
earth, to save the bullets. The smith gave 
Ned a light rifle, and permitted him to use 
any of the shot-guns in the shop; allowed 
him, at times, to practise there with Jim, and 
instructed him in shooting. 

At that period the forests, within a few 
miles of the town (which was little more than 
a respectable modern village), abounded in 
game — bears, deer, wild turkeys, and coons. 
Clavell would frequently, in the autumn, go 
into the woods with Ned for a day’s sport. 
The bay was also full of sea-fowl, in the sea- 
son of them. Thus matters went on till late 
in autumn, when Mr. Clavell told Ned, one 
evening, to go over and tell Jim to call for 
him when he went to school the next morning. 
For some time the boy had in secret longed 
for this, and it seemed all that was needed to 
complete the measure of his happiness. He 
thanked the smith again and again, and then 
flew out of the house to break the news to Jim 
Camelford. 

Ned had been going to school a fortnight, 
when a transport arrived from England, with 
troops. The smith had now become very 
much attached to the boy, and was extremely 
unwilling to part with him. He, however, 
felt it to be his duty to inform the lad of the 
vessel’s arrival, offer to pay his passage home, 
and then leave him to go or stay, as he chose. 

Clavell, Mrs. Raymond, and Ned, together 
with Jim Camelford, who had come in to 
spend the evening and get his lesson with 
Ned, were all seated at the table, when the 
smith, who was employed in copying from a 
shingle, and the crown of his hat, the charges 
he had made on them with chalk during the 
day, said, — 

‘*Ned, my lad, I hope you don’t want to 
leave us, but I feel it my duty to tell you that 
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the transport Falcon got into Philadelphia 
yesterday, from England, and is bound back 
to Plymouth. There’s plenty of one craft and 
another plying from there to Dawlish and Ex- 
mouth, only a few miles from your place. I’m 
acquainted with the captain, and though, as I 
said before, we would be loath to part wi’ 
you, yet, if you want to go home, I’ll pay 
your passage, as I told you I would.” 

The voice of the good smith was a little un- 
steady, as he uttered the last words. He re- 
newed his writing, glancing, now and then, 
from beneath his shaggy eyebrows, at the fea- 
tures of Ned, in order to mark the effect of 
news that, a few months before, would have 
been so grateful to him. Henry Clavell now, 
for the first time, became aware that those 
sentiments of benevolence and pity that led 
him to open his heart and house to the wan- 
derer, had ripened into something little short 
of parental affection. 

**Don’t go, Neddy,” cried Jim, flinging his 
arms round the neck of his companion; 
“don’t go and leave me; we have such good 
times.”’ 

Ned sat the very picture of indecision; his 
color went and came; at length he said, — 

‘*T want to see mother and father, and my 
brothers and sisters; they do think I be 
a-drowned.” 

“You can write ’em a letter,” said Jim; 
‘‘tell’em you’re living with Mr. Clavell, and 
learning to be a gunsmith, and you go to 
school.” 

‘* They'll think I don’t love ’em. I want to 
see the cow, and the gil-cups, and the cow- 
slips, and go leazing and to the fair.” 

“You can send ’em love in the letter — ever 
somuch. You'll want to be herein the spring, 
’cause your cow will have a little bossy, and 
you’re going to have a garden of your own, 
and four hens and a rooster; and we're going 
to tap maple trees in the pasture, and you’re 
going to learn to skate next winter, and you 
can’t shoot there only little birds or crows. 
You told me yourself your father stood, with 
tears in his eyes, and see the rabbits eating up 
his turnips and cabbages, and daresn’t shoot 
’em; and if you found patredge eggs under a 
hedge, you daresn’t take em; and now you 
want to go to such a place as ¢kat, just when 
the wild turkeys are coming thick, and ducks 
in the bay, — lashings on ’em, — and father, 
Mr. Clavell, and uncle Tom, and the neigh- 
bors are going to have a dear-hunt : ain’t they, 
Mr. Clavell?” 

‘*Yes.” 

‘*T shouldn’t think you would.” 
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‘‘ What would the captain ask, Mr. Cla- 
vell?” said Ned, at length. 

**T suppose ‘about seven pound.” 

‘* That be a deal of money for you to pay.” 

He then went on, as it were, talking to 
himself: ‘‘ If I goo home, I can’t learn any 
trade; I can’t goo to school only a .dé#tle to 
Mrs. Gamble; she can’t learn me only to read, 
and I can read as well as she now. And I 
can’t have a gun of my own, and can’t 
shoot —” 

*¢Only toads and crows,” interrupted Jim, 
who well knew the master-passion in his com- 
panion’s breast, and where to plant his bat- 
teries. 

‘‘] want to see mother and father, and my 
brothers and sisters; and I want to stay here, 
too; I love everybody here, too. 


CHAPTER XI. 
NED LEARNS THE INDIAN TONGUE, 


Mrs. RayMOND now proposed to solve the 
difficult problem. 

“*T will tell thee what to do, Edward: get 
friend Clavell to write a letter to thy parents, 
telling them of the path in which the Lord 
hath led thee, and what friend Clavell pro- 
poses to do in thy behalf; send thee to school, 
teach thee his trade, and when thou dost want 
to go home to thy parents, will be at the charge 
of sending thee. Tell them, moreover, that 
thou dost like right well to be here, and save 
for the love thou bearest thy parents, and thy 
duty to them, and thy brothers and sisters, 
could be well content to remain till thou 
hadst gotten thy learning, and the handicraft, 
when thy master will give thee tools to set up 
for thyself, and leave the matter with them, 
to whom it doth rightfully pertain; then thou 
wilt have done right, and thy mind will be at 
rest.” 

The features of Ned lighted up with satis- 
faction at this solution of the problem. Cla- 
vell exclaimed, — 

‘“* Why couldn’t I have had wit enough to 
think of that?” ‘ 

He knew very well that a poor cotter and 
his wife, with a large family they were often 
put to it to feed and clothe, would not object 
to having one of their children, whom they 
had mourned as dead, placed in a situation 
far superior to their own, and forthwith began 
to write the letter. 

Ned proposed Mr. Clavell should tell his 
parents that he was going to school then, and 
also insisted upon sending in the letter the 





two pound notes, Collins and Jack had 
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given him, as he said it was almost as much 
as his father could earn in six weeks, ‘‘ a-work- 
en from sun to sun.” 

When this most important matter was set- 
tled, Ned, of his own accord, got up in the 
smith’s lap. As it was now bed-time, Jim 
concluded to stay all night with Ned, in order 
that they might rise early, and get their 
lessons. in the morning, it having taken a 
greater part of the evening to settle this 
matter. 

Ned was now sent to school the year round, 
with the exception of the month of October, 
during which he was kept out to aid in burn- 
ing charcoal. His master gave him a spot for 
a garden; and some hens, with liberty to sell 
the eggs, chickens, and anything from his 
garden that he desired to. Thus his natural 
inclinations for the soil increased every day. 
He often resisted the solicitations of Camel- 
ford to go a-fishing or even gunning; prefer- 
ring to work among the crops. 

On. half-holidays, he did some filing and 
polishing in the shop, and was now large 
enough to use a light sledge. The smith no- 
ticed with satisfaction Ned’s agricultural tastes. 

‘“‘That’s right, my lad,” he would say; 
‘* there’s nothing like having a piece of land 


under your feet. Then, when work is dull, or 
at odd times, you can be earning a little; po- 
tatoes will grow, and grass, and the cow give 
milk, when the forge is cold, and the hammer 
rusts on the anvil. We don’t allers know what 


is best for us. The best day’s work ever you 
did was when you crawled along the butt of 
that tree to see what was in the robin’s nest. 
You left old England with the tear in your 
eye, and so did I: but, O Lord! what should 
I have been now, if I had staid there? I some- 
times think I should like to see old Dorset 
once more, but not to stay. I don’t mean al- 
ways to hammer iron. I'll buy another hun- 
dred acres, and be a farmer (after the war is 
over), as all my kin were afore me.” 

It is necessary to the full understanding of 
what may follow, briefly to consider the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the American colonies, 
or the ‘‘ thirteen fires,” as the Indians termed 
them, at the date of our story. 

France, at that time, held undisputed pos- 
session of Canada, and had planted colonies 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. The French 
also laid claim, by the right of prior dis- 
covery and occupation, to all the country 
watered by any of the tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi on the west; on the east to the Alle- 
ghanies, and from the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence to the Gulf of Mexico. France also 
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claimed from the River St. Lawrence westward 
to the Penobscot, in Maine. Spain had pos- 
session of Florida, and pretended a rightful 
claim to the whole State of Georgia. The 
English, on the other hand, claimed the ba- 
sins of the Rivers Ohio, Mississippi, and Pe- 
nobscot, neither party paying the least atten- 
tion to the rights of the various Indian tribes 
who occupied the land in dispute, were com- 
pletely armed, and would willingly have ex- 
tirpated .these’ different claimants of the soil 
rightfully belonging to them. 

In the mean time, the French were by far 
the most active in prosecuting their designs, 
which were, by occupying the land on the 
eastern bank of the Ohio, and on the Missis- 
sippi, thus securing the navigation of the two 
rivers, to obtain a means of communication 
from the-mouth of the Mississippi to their 
possessions in Canada, when the St. Law- 
rence was closed with ice. They hoped in this 
manner to environ the English colonies, to 
cut them off from the interior, prevent their 
trading with the Indians for furs, thus impov- 
erish and confine them to a small line of sea- 
coast; where they would be exposed to attack 
both by sea and land. 

In pursuance of this magnificent plan, and 
in order to substantiate their claims, they 
made use of every method to secure the good 
will of the different tribes of Indians. Mis- 
sionaries were sent among the different na- 
tions to instruct them in the tenets of the 
Catholic church, and thus gain an influence 
over them. French priests lived among the 
savages, and cheerfully shared the hardships 
of their wandering life. French fur-traders 
married Indian wives, and no means were left 
untried to gain the affections of the savages. 
Under pretence of defending them from the 
encroachments of the Americans, they ob- 
tained permission of the Indians to build a 
chain of forts along the valleys of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, from Canada to the mouth 
of the latter river, at the most commanding 
points, in which were garrisons that ‘were re- 
lieved once in six years; and if any of the 
soldiers wished to remain and settle, land was 
given them, a cow and calf, cock and five 
hens, an axe, hoe, gun, with powder and shot, 
grain for seed and rations (provisions from 
the garrison), for three years. If they wished, 
wives were sent out to them from France; but 
in general they married Indian squaws. 
Large flat-boats, once a year, went down the 
Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans, carry- 
ing furs and other produce of the country, 
and bringing back European goods. There 
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‘* Don’t Go, NEppy.” 


were more than sixty of these posts, most of 
them fortifications of considerable strengtl.. 

If our young friends will bear in mind that 
the great body of frontier settlers in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia lived on clear- 
ings in the midst of forests far separated from 
each other; that the Indians knew every path 
and recess of the woods, the exact position of 
every town and dwelling, that with their ca- 
noes they could thread the smallest streams, 
and carry them on their shoulders around 
falls, or from stream to stream, were swift of 
foot, almost insensible to fatigue, and that no 
natural obstacles could arrest their progress, 
when bent on plunder or revenge, — they may 
obtain some conception of the position in 
which their forefathers, both in the eastern and 
western portion of the colonies, were placed 
when, in the event of war, the French governor 
and Catholic priests began to stirup the savages 
under their influence, and incite them to fall, 
with tomahawk and scalping-knife, upon the 
English settlements. 

When Ned Honeywood set foot upon the 
shore of Maryland, France and Spain, being 
in alliance, had declared war against England; 
but so fierce was the conflict, and so great the 
interests at stake between the several powers 
on the battle-fields of Europe, that neither 
troops nor money could be spared to carry 
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on hostile operations in the American for- 
ests. 


In the New England colonies, the Indians, 
from Canada and the Penobscot, committed 
much havoc; while on the borders of Virginia 
and Maryland, and especially Pennsylvania, 
matters went on very much as before; the In- 
dians, unless aided by a French force, were 
cautious of meddling with the “‘ Long Knives,” 
as they termed the Virginians. 

During this period of suspense, the French 
continued to build forts, form colonies, and 
ingratiate themselves with the Indians. The 
English governors of the colonies, mean- 
while, used every means in their power to en- 
list the powerful confederacy of the Six Na- 
tions of Indians on their side, or, at least, to 
persuade them to remain neutral in the con- 
test that would evidently be fought in Amer- 
ica, whenever the state of affairs in Europe 
would permit the several powers to embark 
in it. 

At this period the roads were mere bridle- 
paths, or an Indian trace. There were but few 
ferries; streams were crossed on rafts, by ford- 
ing the shallow places, and swimming. The 
first question asked by any one about to buy a 
horse was, ‘‘ Can he swim well?” 

Articles of all kinds were carried on pack- 
horses, even iron, salt, and casks of rum and 
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molasses, the latter placed in wooden hooks 
fastened to the saddle, or forming a partof it; 
and nearly all trade was by barter. 

The great bulk of the people lived in log 
houses. The frontier farmers kept a few hogs, 
that ran in the woods, and depended chiefly 
upon the rifle for meat. Why, some of those 
farmers would bring a live sheep or calf in 
their saddle-bags, while the saddle girth was 
rope, and the bridle made of hickory withes. 

Clavell’s shop was a place of common re- 
sort for individuals very different, both in ap- 
pearance and occupation; sailors, boatmen, 
staid Quakers, and German farmers from the 
borders of Pennsylvania, who wanted plough- 
irons new laid; hunters, trappers, and Indian 
rangers, who wanted rifles repaired, traps 
made and mended, horses shod, or tomahawks 
and scalping-knives made; and among the 
rest, Indians from the various tribes, either 
friendly to and in alliance with the English, 
or neutral. 

Those were the days of hospitality, the 
people of Maryland and Virginia being dis- 
tinguished in that respect. Clavell frequently 
invited some of his old customers to spend 
the night with him, and would even ask an 
Indian to eat, or spread his blanket before the 
fire; nay, the kind-hearted man would, if he 
found that an Indian hunter had been unlucky, 
repair his rifle, or make him a hatchet free of 
charge, and say to Ned, — 

‘*T hate to take money or furs of a poor 
Indian, and won’t turn them away hungry, 
while I have acrust. They have a better right 
here thanI have. I got my title deeds from 
Lord Baltimore, but theirs is the oldest title, 
and came from God Almighty.” 

Evening after evening would Ned listen to 
the wild tales of forest life, and desperate en- 
counters with Indians and wild beasts, related 
by the hunters and trappers, who made the 
hospitable mansion of Mr. Clavell their tem- 
porary home. The children of the forest, 
however, proved ever the objects of greatest 
attraction to Ned, and he would beset the 
smith to ask them to stay all night, that he 
might talk with them. 

A neighbor of the smith, by the name of 
Biscoe, had been carried away by the Indians, 
lived many years among them, and was famil- 
iar with the Indian tongue. From him Ned, 
in a few months, learned considerable of their 
language, so anxious did he become to con- 
verse with them. After Ned had mastered a 
few of the words and expressions in common 
use, so as to be able to make himself under- 
stood by the Indians, his progress was so 
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rapid, that when the Indians came to have 
any work done, Clavell would send for Ned to 
find out what they wanted. 

Among the numbers of Delawares, Shawa- 
nees, and other tribes, that came from time to 
time, was a noble-looking Mohawk named 
Waseweela. Ned had heard a great deal about 
the Mohawks, as the most intelligent and 
bravest of that great confederacy of the Six 
Nations, who ruled the other tribes with a rod 
of iron, received tribute from them, sold the 
lands they occupied when they saw fit, and 
compelled them to remove to other locations, 
which they assigned. Ned was never weary 
of efforts to engage the grave, taciturn Mo- 
hawk (who brought more furs to Baltimore 
than any other Indian) in conversation, and 
admired the stately manner in which he moved 
among the Delawares, Shawanees, and Mon- 
seys, whom he evidently scorned. The per- 
sistent efforts of the lad at length penetrated 
the reserve of the Indian, and as the former 
obtained more and more knowledge of the 
Mohawk tongue, they became very intimate. 
Great, indeed, was the delight of Ned, who 
had done many little jobs for Waseweela, 
when, on the return of the latter from his 
winter’s hunt, he presented his white friend 
with a pair of Indian moccasons, beautifully 
ornamented with porcupine quills, in bright 
colors. The Indian, in order to save ammuni- 
tion, and not alarm the animals he wished to 
trap, always carried a bow and flint-headed 
arrows. Ned, after receiving the moccasons, 
made him some of steel, with which Wase- 
weela was highly delighted. 


CHAPTER XII. 
APPALLING SCENE. 


Amonc the different guests, there was no 
one who excited in the mind of Ned Honey- 
wood an equal interest with the Mohawk ex- 
cept a frontiersman by the name of Bradford 
Holdness. Clavell and Holdness were bosom 
friends, had been comrades in Indian fights, 
and loved the rifle as much as their daily 
bread; indeed, half the time they were to- 
gether was spent in firing at a mark. They 
were both Methodists, Clavell by profession 
of faith, Holdness merely in sentiment. 

Holdness always came with several pack- 
horses or mules, bringing produce both his 
own and his next neighbor's. At that period 
a large portion of the inhabitants of Virginia 
and Maryland were opposed to slavery, —es- 
pecially the Methodists and Quakers, — which 
had been forced upon the colonies by the moth- 
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er country. Both Clavell and Holdness de- 
tested it. Clavell hired free negroes, and 
worked with them at the same anvil, in utter 
contempt of what others might say ; and Hold- 
ness tilled his own land with the aid of ‘his 
children. 

In respect to one matter they entertained 
opinions directly opposite. Holdness thought 
it was no more harm to kill an Indian than a 
rattlesnake, while the smith always treated 
them kindly, believed there were a great many 
good things about an Indian, and would nev- 
er kill them but in self-defence. In short, he 
‘preferred an Indian any time to a French- 
man, believed the French were at the bottom 
of half their deviltries, told them lies, and set 
them on.” 

Ned, whose ears were open, and who knew 
the general sentiment was with the frontiers- 
man, was very much at a loss what to make 
of their conflicting opinions, and finally asked 
the smith if Holdness had not been more con- 
versant with the Indians, and was not, there- 
fore, a better judge in the matter than himself. 

‘* Well,” was the reply, ‘‘Brad has shot a 
good many Indians, and so have I (God for- 
give me). I did it in fair fight, however, when 
it was kill or be killed. I don’t know as Brad 
knows any more about ’em. But I'll tell you 
what I do know, and you may make what you 
like of it. Here’s John Biscoe, Seth Hutch- 
ins, and Edward Bogardus, of Hagarstown, 
— who you often see at the shop, — were all 
taken when they were children by different 
tribes of Indians, — Biscoe by the Delawares, 
Hutchins by the Mohawks, and Bogardus by 
the St. Francis Indians, — and they all will tell 
you that, considerin’ they’ve had no more 
bringin’ up than the wolves, they’re better 
than white men. So it appears that they who 
know the most about ’em give ’em the best 
character.” 

It was a difficult matter for Ned, although 
Biscoe confirmed the smith’s statement, to di- 
vest himself of those prejudices excited by the 
accounts he almost daily heard of atrocities 
that had been committed by the Indians, es- 
pecially as the stormy passions of his nature 
had been stirred and stimulated by the scenes 
he had witnessed, and the abuse he had re- 
ceived, on board the brig. 

. A conversation with Mrs. Raymond, how- 
ever, in respect to the friendship existing be- 
tween the Indians and the Quakers, led him 
to side with the smith, and make up his mind 
that the Indians were what others would be- 
come if placed in the same circumstances. 

Ned — now in his seventeenth year, having 
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spent two years at school (during which time 
he had laid aside his Devonshire dialect. al- 
most entirely), and two more at the forge — 
had become a remarkably athletic, fearless 
youth, weighing nearly a hundred and eighty, 
and, by assiduous practice, so expert a marks- 
man that the smith, who idolized the boy, 
presented him with a high-priced and excel- 
lent rifle, and challenged any boy in the neigh- 
borhood to shoot with him. 

It was nine o'clock in the morning, and Mr. 
Clavell was making an axe at the forge below, 
Ned blowing and striking for him, the two 
journeymen and apprentices at the other. 
fires, when Mr. Gist, afterwards Washington's 
guide on his famous expedition to Venango, 
entered the shop, holding in his hand a gun- 
barrel three feet and a half long. 

“Mr. Clavell,” said he, I have brought 
this barrel all the way from the Yadkin” (a 
river of North Carolina), ‘‘and want you to 
repair and stock it. I have the lock. It is 
breech-burned, and I fear the barrel is bent.” 

The smith took the gun-barrel, rubbed the 
rust from it with his leather apron, and said, — 

‘*- You may well value that barrel; it is more 
than fifty years old, a Spanish piece, and the 
workmanship of old Nick Biz, made of horse- 
nail stubs, double throughout, and in the day 
of it didn’t cost less than forty-five pound, per- 
haps more. I'll take out the breech-pin, and 
look through: I can then tell if it is bent.” 

The smith put it in his vice, but could not 
start the pin without using more force than 
he wished to employ, and said, — 

** Ts it loaded, Mr. Gist?” 

** No.” 

‘Then I'll clap it in the fire, and start the 
breech-pin.” 

Thrusting the barrel in the fire, Clavell con- 
tinued talking with his friend, while Ned blew 
the bellows very gently. In a few moments 
the barrel, that was loaded with bullets and 
buckshot, exploded, sending the entire charge 
into the thigh and abdomen of the smith, who 
was standing within a foot of the muzzle. 

Gist, accustomed to emergencies of ever 
kind, tore off the clothing, and held the main 
artery of the thigh— from which the blood 
was spouting in jets — with his thumb, while 
Ned ran to procure the surgeon of an English 
frigate that lay in the river. Mr. Clavell was, 


THE WIND. 


however, so fatally wounded in other ways 
that he never spoke, and died while the. sur- 
geon was tying the artery. 

The agony of Ned beneath this fearful blow 
— sudden as the lightning’s flash — admits not 
of comment. 


Misfortune seemed to have ap- 
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propriated him; but no tears afforded relief, 
for misery had dried the fountain. The re- 
mainder of the day, and all that night, he sat 
beside the body; and, when the grave con- 
cealed the dust so dear, retired to his chamber, 
to brood over the loss of that benefactor, who, 
from the moment of their meeting, had mani- 
fested towards him all the affection of a parent. 

Mr. Gist, overwhelmed with the most poig- 
nant sorrow, accused himself of being the de- 
stroyer of his friend, in consequence of his 
saying that the barrel was not charged. Still 
more to complicate this singular affair, he felt 
as sure as mortal. man,can be of anything 
that he had fired the gun, heard the report, 
felt the reaction on his shoulder, and wounded 
his man. 

It was suggested by some—and he was 
finally, in the absence of any other possible 


solution, forced to accept the conjecture — that, © 


just as he pulled the trigger, some other per- 
son had shot the savage at whom he aimed, 
and, as there were several engaged in the 
fight, he had mistaken the report of his com- 
panions’ guns for his own, that missed fire; 
and, the musket being useless after the stock 
was broken, the fact was not discovered till it 
came out in this fearful manner. 


The mystery, however, was solved when 


Gist reached home. It was found that after 
the skirmish referred to, he took the broken 
arm home, laid the barrel and lock carefully 
away in a chamber, where it remained several 
months. But one day, in his absence, some 
boys who were visiting at his house amused 
themselves by firing it as a cannon. They 
had loaded, and were just going to touch it 
off with a fire-coal, when they saw Mr. Gist 
coming, and, fearing his displeasure, — know- 
ing how highly he valued the barrel, — hastily 
returned it to the usual place, and he remained 
ignorant of the matter. The boys, after the 
catastrophe, confessed that they left the gun 
loaded with three bullets and buckshot. 

Three days had passed away, when Edward, 
sick at heart, and not knowing what else to 
do with himself, went to the shop, and, after 
unlocking the door, sat down on the anvil. 
He seemed to feel more at home there than 
anywhere else. As he sat thus, reflecting 
upon his condition, and irresolute which way 
to turn next, his reverie was broken by the 
tread of a horse, and, looking up, he beheld 
the well-known face of Bradford Holdness. 

‘* Well, I must say, you seem to be taking 
‘it easy. Ten o’clock in the morning, the shut- 
ters all shut, and the forge cold! Where’s 
Henry?” 
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“* You'll never see him again in this world. 
He isin his grave,” replied Edward, coming 
forward and putting both hands on the shoul- 
ders of Holdness. 

They went up stairs, into the gun-shop, and 
Edward related the circumstances. Holdness 
was aman of tender and noble sympatihes, 
which a life of hardship and exposure on the 
frontiers had not chilled; and the tears start- 
ed from his eyes. 

‘* And you, my lad,” he said, laying his hard 
hand upon the shoulder of Edward, ‘‘ what's 
going to become of you?” 

‘“<T’m sure I don’t know. Mr. Baxter, fa- 
ther’s nephew, is heir to the property now. 
He don’t know but he shall come over here, 
carry on the gunsmith work himself, and hire 
a foreman to carry on the blacksmith’s shop. 
If he does, he wants me to go right on with 
him; or, if he sells the shop and tools, or lets 
them, he wants me to come to his place and 
work with him. - Mrs. Raymond and I are 
going to stay here and take care of things till 
he makes up his mind. But I don’t want to 
work in the shop. I want to work out in the 
sunshine, just as father did, and as we all did 
at home. I never was made to be inashop. I 
wish I could be a farmer. I used to have the 
best times out in the lot, cutting wood, burn- 
ing coal with Sam, and Tom, and Bill, and 
ploughing and hoeing.” 

** Well, my boy, you shall work out. in the* 
sunshine, where men were made to work. You 
shall go home and live with me. I loved Hen- 
ry Clavell like a brother, and I call him about 
one of the best finished-up, fairest-minded, 
straight-grained men God ever made; and I 
make no doubt he’s better off. There’s anoth- 
er thing I know: he considered you just as 
near as though you’d been his own boy; and 
if he’d a had any warning that he was to be 
taken away, would have left you the greater 
part or the whole of what was his’n. I know 
that ere to be a fact. I'll just come to the 
front, step into his tracks, and as long as I 
have a crust you shall have half of it. And 
now let’s go in and talk itover with the house- 
keeper.” 

Mrs. Raymond was well acquainted with 
Holdness, and knew the high opinion enter- 
tained of him by the smith. 

“It seems,” he said to her, ‘‘ that Henry 
died, made no will, and so Sam Baxter comes 
in for what he left. Now here’s this ere young- 
ster left without kith or kin, in a strange land, 
broken-hearted, and no way to git his livin’. 
He’s got good larnin’, that’s somethin’; he’s 
got part of a trade, that’s more. But he don’t 
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like the trade; wants to be a farmer. Now, 
I’m a poor man; but then I’m sure of a livin’, 
cause I’ve got a piece of land under my feet 
that’s paid for.” 

‘* That is of no consequence, friend Hold- 
ness: the boy knows a great deal more about 
poverty than thou canst tell him.” 

‘* We live purty rough, but then we’re com- 
fortable, crawling ahead, as the turtle said to 
her daughter. He wants to work on the land. 
Perhaps it’s only a boy’s notion, who don’t 
know what he wants, or what bone labor is; 
thinks it’s like taking kere of the little truck 
patch, here in Baltimore; and perhaps when 
he comes to see what it is, and how we live, 
he'll git sick of it. But I’m free to take him 
home with me, and if he should take to it, 
he’ll grow up with our boys, fare as they do, 
larn to take kere of hisself, and, by and by, 
git a piece of land of his own.” 

‘* Well, friend Holdness, I do not think it is 
a notion with Edward. He is not like unto 
any boy I have ever seen. From the moment 
he came here, he has taken to the land. He 
will work hard all day in the shop, and then 
walk a mile in the evening to the lot, to look 
at something growing there. It seems to take 
the place of play with him. Edward is, more- 
over, greatly attached to thee, and always 
looking forward to the time of thy coming. 
He is crazy for a rifle; every spare copper 
goes to buy lead and powder; and, as thou 
dost live in the forest, I think he will be con- 
tent.” 

‘* If shooting’ll content him, I reckon he'll 
git all he wants at our house, and shooting, too, 
that will bring coppers, as well as spend ’em.” 

After taking leave of Mrs. Raymond, Jim 
Camelford, and the few acquaintances he had 
formed in Baltimore, Ned started at sunrise 
in the morning for the backwoods of Penn- 
sylvania, at that time well termed the wilder- 
ness; his sole possessions the rifle, bullet- 
moulds, and powder, presented by Mr. Cla- 
vell, and the clothes on his back and in a 
small bundle. 

The team consisted of a horse to lead, and 
three pack-mules, secured to the horse and each 
other by their tails. Attached to the saddles, 
which were made of wood, were large hooks, 
in which could be laid bars of iron, or a small 
cask; also saddle-bags, made of ash splints, 
some of them; others of buckskin, the pock- 
ets of which would hold a bushel of salt, or a 
whole calf, or sheep. 

The horse had a leather bridle; the mules’ 
bridles were made of hickory withes, and all 
had bells. Ned and Holdness rode on the 


horse, the former seated behind on a bag of 
straw, and holding to the belt of his compan- 
ion’s hunting-shirt. The horse carried also 
in one pocket of the saddle-bags the clothes 
of Ned, some powder and lead, and in the 
other a keg of molasses, and the blankets of 
both. The bells were necessary to find the 
cattle, when turned out, and were stuffed with 
leaves or grass while on the road. When the 
mules lagged, one or the other dismounted to 
keep them up; and both walked frequently to 
relieve the horse. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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prins forlorn your querulous song, 
Stoutly insisting that Katy was wrong; 
Tell me, did Katy prove false or untrue, 
That she should be lastingly censured by 
you, 
Garrulous Katydid? 


Where hast thou been through the long sum- 
mer day? 
Hiding, forsooth, ’neath the sweet-scented 
hay, 
Conning thy scandalous tale for the night, 
To babble it o’er with a frenzied delight, 
Gossiping Katydid. 


Cease thy vain prattle: the night is so clear, 
No sound but the sweetest should steal on the 
ear. 
Birds sleep in their nests; but no slumber for 
thee; 
How shrilly the plaint ringing out from each 
tree, — 
Katydid! Katydid! 
Poor Katy’s accusers outnumber a host; 
Dissembling no mercy, they make it their 
boast, 
From darkness to daylight, in discordant. 
strain, 
With frantic endeavor still croaking amain, 
Katydid, Katydid. 


| Then, piping forever your querulous song, 

Insist, if you will, that poor Katy was wrong. 

Your challenge will die on the sweet summer 
air; 

And for charges so vague honest Katy won’t 
care, 





Mischievous Katydid! 
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RHAPSODIES. 
From THE RECORDS OF THE QUEER. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


NTELLECTUAL boys and girls, like ours, 

want a game that gives room for their 
wits — something that will provoke them to 
be sprightly, in spite of themselves. They 
do not disdain pure romps, nor the exhilarat- 
ing exercise of ring-toss, and have even stood 
through aggravated croquet, eight in, with- 
out a murmur; but should you wish for a 
party to ‘‘ guess what my thought is like,” 
act proverbs, tell ‘‘ what it rhymes with,” by 
sheer pantomime, or’write rhapsodies, call at 
‘The Owlery ” when the Queer are met, and 
— there they are. 

Your average school-boy and school-girl, 
yes, or average schoolmaster and schoolmis- 
tress, have an active aversion to committing 
themselves to paper. They will talk non- 
sense fluently, and act it with a good appe- 
‘tite, even where sense is wanted; but give 
them pen or pencil, and they are so fearful 
that they shall write with less erudition than 
a judge, or less elegance than a magazinist, 
or not so wittily as Punch, — which I hold to 
be a groundless fear, — that everything hangs 
fire which depends upon their snap. But 
you'll find our Queerists go off at the first 
flash; and if they bang, well and good; if they 
fizzle, all the more fun. 

The first law in all social games is that of 
the good deacon, who, leading a meeting in 
one of the rural districts, requested a humble 
brother to exhort; the brother excused him- 
self for inability to edify. ‘*O, gobble out 
something, if it isn’t quite so cunning!” ex- 
claimed the disgusted leader. The advice is 
excellent for things of-less gravity, however 
inapt.where it was given. Be content to miss 
where missing is just as jolly as hitting. 

In ‘“‘ Rhapsodies ” the absurdest ranks with 
the best, and refusal to take part is the only 
failure. The play is known in other places 
by other names, and there is some variety in 
the way of playing it. One bland, delightful 
evening of the late winter, when, outside, the 
thermometer had the sulks, and refused to go 
down any further, and within, by grace of 
That Boy, was Fourth of July, with the Au- 
gust meteors thrown in, — the way we did it 
was in this wise. Of the round dozen pres- 
ent, each wrote’on four separate slips four 
nouns, one to a slip, and put them into the 
traditional ‘‘ hat,” which on this occasion was 
a lady’s work-basket; then, on a single slip, 
large enough to receive the answer, was writ- 





ten a question by each, and the twelve large 
slips were deposited in another hat — ‘‘ which 
it was” a tin basin with a book over it. After 
the hats were well shaken, each drew four 
words from the one, and a question from the 
other, and sat down grimly to answer the 
question in rhyme, and use the four words in 
the answer. By aFrench idiom, a man on 
the rack is “ put to the question.” These put 
themselves to the question with martyrly spirit 
enough to carry one to the stake —- were it 
only a beefsteak! It is safe to believe that 
each victim, hoping not to get his own, wrote 
intractable words, and unconscionable ques- 
tions; and that, after four or five rounds of 
this hoppled pirouetting, a chapter from 
Conic Sections rhymed with the Multiplica- 
tion Table, or a stanza from the Rule of Three 
in-verse, would have seemed easy and melo- 
dious psalmody. 

Against all propriety some ran to the Un- 
abridged for outlandish words, and some, 
opening at random, put down a finger, and 
took the first noun it ran upon, which barely 
saved us from universal lockjaw; for if there 
be any literature with a more foreign look 
than an average page of English dictionary, 
let Babel enjoy it. The proper play is to have 
one read all the answers; but few geniuses 
know how to write, and yet fewer how to spell, 
while none, strictly speaking, are ashamed of 
their composition ; wherefore it seemed best 
for each to read his own, on this august (or 
February) occasion. 

To the Ancient Mariner, who knows a cross- 
tree from a cat-head, but is out of his latitude 
with Lempriere and Anthon, fell the question, 
‘*Who invented Heathen Mythology?” and 
his four not very egregious words were, “ ti- 
thing-man, willingness, fault, and codger.” 
He threw over his lead, and the line ran more 
and more glibly, till he struck bottom, with a 
fathom or two of superfluous coil run off be- 
fore he could stop. 

Answer, — 

Bre zy bade his ¢ithing-man, 
Mousing round his musty vault, 
Full of wildingness and malt, 

“ Heigh you! hurry up some plan 
To catch worshippers at fault.” 

** Ay, be jabbers, that I will!” 
Quoth the codger ; and began 


Heaven and earth and air to fill 
With a host of gods and goddesses. 


“Shure, an’ now ye’ll see how odd it is : 
I’ve fixed it so, that, without any joke, 
They'll serve their gods and — and — your riverence 
at the same identical sthroke !” 


& Haul in yer slack, cap’n; she’ll kink! 





haw, haw, haw!” cried That Boy, whose accu- 
rate ear was offended at such longitude of line. 

‘Stow away your gab in the locker, and 
bear a hand at the wood-pile,” retorted the 
Ancient Mariner, who, like all the rest, would 
remand That Boy to his duty when he became 
too critical. 

The Boy collapsed with a snicker. 

The next victim was Wood-work, the young 
man whose ingenuity at whittling earned him 
nothing but his nickname, and the reputa- 
tion that he had made a book-rack “all out 
of his own head, and had wood enough left 
for another.” 

Question. ** Where was the first nail struck 
in the ark?” Words: coruscation, sterility, 
chess, beans. 

Auswer, — 

When father Noah began the ark 
*T was a little after dark, 
And his old wit’s coruscations began to show sterility ; 
The boys were playing chess with deans and corn, I guess ; 
So he hammered alone, and, it’s strangely said, 
He struck that first nail — on the head ! 
Which, for a man so old, shows astonishing ability. 

A voice fell, like a falling brick from a 
chimney, — 

‘*Hugh! that wants sand-papering! ” 

When The Shepherd drew from the basin 
his question, ‘‘ Will it rain to-morrow?” he 
saw no difficulty; but when from the work- 
box came the words, ‘‘adenotomy, disintegra- 
tion, nation, and what-not,” he looked at first 
dumbfounded, and then —in the dictionary, 
and was glad to find nothing worse than 
‘severing a gland.” But it resulted in erad- 
icating some ‘“red-top,” as he dug away at 
his organ of invention to get himself cred- 
itably out of it, and made a clumsy piece of 
work at last with his answer. 


**Fe, fo, fi, fum!” said bloody surgeon Glum ; 

** By the help of adenotomy, 

With my scalpel-hand on the pineal gland, 
The atomic disintegration 
Of the moisture over the nation, 

And by this, that, and what-not, am I 
Enabled to report with sorrow, — 


It’s very doubtful about to-morrow!” 


*‘ Fie! read old Probabilities, and blush for 
your ignorance,” spake the mild voice of Cha- 
ris, who had just twisted her stubborn mate- 
rial to this result. 

Question. ‘* Which is the happiest period 
in life, youth or age?” Words: spare-rib, 
balloon, funeral, foot-stalk. 

Answer, — 

The old man, with his debonair ‘‘rib,’’ 


Bank stock, farm stock, baked beans, and sfare-rid, 
Don’t think of old Grin-tooth and Bare-rib; 
, 
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Nor send his wits in a dad/oon, 
Chasing cracked fancies to the modn, 
Dreaming of funerals, and what coots talk, 

Of “ youth’s bud nipped upon its /oot-stalk,” 
But just hangs ripening to a jolly : 
Defiance of green melancholy, 

And pities in his tense virility 

The soft, crude pulp of juvenility.”’ 


‘x 


“Treason, treason!” cried two or three 
sore-heads, stuck at mid-stanza with words 
unconquerable and metres inflexible. “I saw 
Bragley peeping round your corner; he helped 
you out.” 

‘** And don’t you wish he had helped you?” 

‘““No!” answered the spirited little Midgy- 
widge. ‘‘If I don’t write three words in a 
week they shall be my own.” 

‘* Bully for you, Midgy!” 

That Boy was up again; but the place was 
not sore more than a day or two where the 
book hit him. His father lent him Prover- 
bial Philosophy to amuse him and keep him 
still, and I’ve no doubt it was he who put the 
question, — 

‘*Is Tupper a great poet?” 
mouse, boot-jack, misnomer. 

Answered by the Secretary, thus : — 


Words: sand, 


When a flea in the sand is big and grand 
As an elephant bringing his trunk in, 
When the squeak of a mouse shakes down the house, 
And the doot-jack swallows a pumpkin, 
Then Mr. Tupper may take his supper 
With Byron, Milton, Homer ; 
But now, if he wooes their noble muse, 
He’ll wed the great Miss Nomer. 


**T protest!” quoth Bragley; ‘‘that is not 
fair game. If the man is conceited, we smile, 
and that squares the account; if he is nota 
Homer in strength, neither is he a Byron in 
vice. No word of his will make the world 
worse, and that is some glory in these days, . 
when indecency has eloquent advocates. He 
will not, like some greater poets, contaminate 
future generations by his works.” 

‘*No, indeed!” said the Secretary, with a 
malicious wink. ‘If his lines had the small- 
pox they would impose on the future no need 
of vaccination. But proceed, Mr. B.; you, 
help others, let us see how you help yourself.” 


Question. ‘Why was the Golden Age so 
called?” Words: Reality, wring-bolt, mum- 
mychog, crake. 

Answer, — 


Because ideality, yoked to reality, 
Held by the wring-bolt called fatality, 
Kept every function awake ; 
The pert mummychog filled the creeks of the bog 
With merry, merry-make ; 
The polly-wog’s daughter made love to the frog, 
And the turtle-dove answered the crake! 
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‘¢ QO, that’s horrid!” groaned sunny-haired 
Miss Winnie, who thought the question de- 
manded something more sentimental; but, 
alas! how weave in sentiment with mummy- 
chog and wring-bolt for words? She herself 
had been painfully disappointed by her ques- 
tion, — 

‘*How do you like oatmeal porridge?” 
which she had hoped would involve stars, 
and violets, and moonlight waters; and then 
such horrible words as “‘ absolution, placoi- 
dians, mediocrity, and sarsaparilla!” she 
‘* should think somebody méght have given 
her something pretty!” and she shoved the 
papers away, and bowed her dainty little head 
in her hands in despair. 

‘*Nay, no drooping,” said the Senior, softly 
aside. ‘‘Here, I have the question which 
was no doubt intended for you — written ina 
delicate hand. ‘‘ Have we fairies now?” 

Winnie raised her head, flushed a little, for 
she had written the question. 

** Yes — but the words.” 

‘*O, for that matter, take the first four you 
find in the first poem you see. Here’s your 
January Our Boys and Girls, page thirteen, 
*Black and Tan;’ the first nouns are, mite, 
beauty, span, and fraction.” 

“QO, delightful!” she exclaimed; ‘now 
there’s some sense in that;” and Winnie 
tossed off her lines in a trifle over no 
time. 

Are there fairies now in the pale moonlight ? 
Ah, yes, I see them —each animate mite — 
Dance in the deauty of pink and white, 

On rose leaves tripping, wee lady and man, 
With forms that a midge’s arm could sfan, 
And diamond dust in their golden hair, 

Its every fraction a jewel rare, 

That fills the place with glory, where 

They leap in the pale moonlight. 


So Winnie had her way and say, and es- 
caped the dreadful ‘‘ placoidians.” 

In the next trial the whole party used the 
same words, selected, as the last, by opening 
a book and taking the first four nouns of the 
first: sentence the finger struck, resulting in 
the proof that a fiddle with one string may 
yield a deal of amusement, but not much ofa 
tune! When the company broke up a Boy 
might have been seen furtively slying the 
scattered scraps into his pocket. Next day 
he appeared at school with six of them — 
questions omitted — pasted together for a com- 
position. The thread of the story was con- 
siderably tangled, the only coherence being 
in the gum. 

The astonished teacher immediately sus- 
pected him of stealing a page from Sordello, 





Mr. Browning’s great conundrum, and. de- 
manded, with as much sternness as an inward 
smile would permit, — 

‘¢ What does this mean, Robert Joseph?” 

‘*I do’ no’m; give it up!” 

‘*Is this your composition?” 

‘¢'Yes’m.” ; 

‘¢ What? Did you write it yourself?” 

‘*No, marm; made it up!” 

‘* And dictated it to an amanuensis?” 

‘*Never seen one of ¢hkem, as I knows on.” 

‘*Explain yourself; how, then, did you 
make it up?” 

‘*Mu-sludge!” blurted the Boy. ‘* That’s 
the way they make ’em down to Boston!” 

‘““Ah, yes; I see, Mr. Editor. You may 
take your seat and write a composition. Scis- 
sors and paste may carry a man into Con- 
gress, but never a boy through the school, — 
District Number Nine, Podunk Hollow.” 


_—_o "3 


WESTMINSTER HALL. — Macaulay, in -his 
celebrated description of the trial of Warren 
Hastings, in Westminster Hall, commenced 
in 1788, says, ‘‘ The place was worthy of such 
atrial. It was the great hall of William Ru- 
fus; the hall which had resounded with ac- 
clamatioris at the inauguration of thirty kings ; 
the hall which had witnessed the just sentence. 
of Bacon, and the just absolution of Somers ;, 
the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had 
for a moment awed and melted a victoricus. 
party, inflamed with just resentment; the hall 
where Charles had confronted the High Court 
of Justice with the placid courage which has 
half redeemed his fame.” 

This hall now forms the northern vestibule, 
of the new Houses of Parliament, or Palace 
of Westminster, begun in 1840. The second 
Norman king of England, William Rufus, 
erected a palace here in 1097, the chief apart- 
mentof which was a banqueting hall.. Richard 
II. (1377-1399) pulled this hall down, And built 
the Westminster Hall that still exists, on the 
foundations of the old one. This hall is 
roofed by thirteen great ribs of timber, com- 
bined with a mechanical skill that has not 
been éxcelled in any work of the present age. 
The roof is the finest specimen of the English. 
art of forming a Gothic roof of‘wood.. With 
the exception, perhaps, of the Hall of Justice 
at Padua, it is the largest roof in Europe un- 
supported by pillars. The height of the hall 
is ninety feet. its length is two hundred. and 
ninety feet, and it is sixty-eight feet wide on 
the outside. aff: 
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THE HIGHER REGIONS OF THE AIR. 


HEIGHTS TO WHICH THE VARIOUS SPECIES OF BIRDS RISE. 


1. The Condor (has been seen at an altitude of gooo metres). — 2: Griffon. — $ Vulture. — 4. Sarcoramph. — 5. Eagle. 
—6. Urubu. — 7. Kite. —8. Falcon. —9. Hawk. — 10. Humming-Bird. — 11. Pigeon. — 12. Buzzard. — 13. Swallow. — 
14. Heron.—15. Crane.—16. Duck and Swan. —17. Crow. — 18. Larke — 19. Quail. — 20. Parrot. — 21. Partridge and 
Pheasant. — 22. Penguin. 











THE UPPER REGIONS OF THE AIR. 
THE UPPER REGIONS OF THE ATR. 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.] 


INCE the successful aerostatic ascensions 

made by Barral and Bixio, more than 
twenty years ago, the number of aerial jour- 
neys has been quite large; but in the course 
of these expeditions, the high regions of the 
atmosphere were not reached. 

The 22d of March of the present year, Crocé- 
Spinelli and Sivel made a fine expedition in the 
balloon Polar Star, and conducted their aerial 
ship to an altitude of 7400 metres above the 
level of the sea. By inhaling oxygen gas, 
they were enabled to overcome the effects of 
the diminution of atmospheric pressure, thus 
confirming the theories of Bert on the moun- 
tain sickness. 

It may not be out of place to explain to our 
readers a few of the difficulties which are met 
with by an explorer who attempts to ascend, 
either on a mountain slope or in a balloon, 
to the elevated regions of the air. 

The gaseous atmosphere which envelops 
the terrestrial globe, and which is essentially 
composed of azote and oxygen, is a heavy 
body, though it is invisible. The mercury 
barometer demonstrates this to a certainty. 
The air presses upon all terrestrial objects. 
At the level of the sea, the pressure which it 
exerts upon a surface of one square centime- 
tre (the square of .4 of an inch) is equal to 
the weight of a column of mercury of the 
same surface, and .76 of a metre (or about 30 
inches) high. When we ascend into the air, 
in proportion as we go up, we leave below 
us a thicker and thicker mass of air. We 
find, therefore, that the atmospheric pressure 
continues to grow less. If one climbs the 
slope of a mountain, supplied with a barom- 
eter, he finds that the level of the mer- 
cury lowers in the tube in proportion as he 
reaches a higher level: But men and ani- 
mals are accustomed generally to live upon 
the surface of the earth; and thus, if the con- 
ditions in the midst of which they live hap- 
pen to change, they immediately experience 
more or less disagreeable sensations. If one 
ascends to the top of a high mountain, or goes 
up in a balloon several thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, he experiences a disagree- 
able sensation, a kind of peculiar torpor, 
which goes by the name of mountain sickness. 

The illustrious travellers Saussure, Hum- 
boldt, and Boussingault gave proof of great 
moral courage in reaching the summit of the 
Alps and the Cordilleras. It is not often that 
birds themselves can rise to very great heights ; 
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most of them do not go higher than 2000 me- 
tres. Condors and other birds of prey have 
been seen, however, at extraordinary heights; 
but the cases are not frequent, and happen 
only among some rare and privileged species, 
that have a considerable spread of wings. 

There are also certain tribes of men who 
live upon the plateaus of high mountains; 
but, having been born in these situations, and 
being accustomed from infancy to the effects 
of rarefied air, they do not feel the disagree- 
able sensations experienced by the traveller 
who has been accustomed to move on lower 
levels. For a long time no one knew how to 
explain the cause of the mountain sickness. 
But Mr. P. Bert, whose name we have already 
mentioned, undertook a_ series of experi- 
ments, which convinced him that the torpor 
experienced by men at great altitudes is due, 
not to the rarefaction of the air, but to a want 
of oxygen; he was led to demonstrate that if 
the normal quantity of oxygen was restored 
to it which the air would contain if it had not 
been expanded by a decrease of pressure, it 
could be breathed as well as air at the surface 
of the earth. 

Crocé-Spinelli and Sivel have confirmed by 
their ascensions these highly important the- 
ories. Before ascending in the balloon, they 
were shut up in a bell hermetically sealed; 
and from this bell the air was slowly pumped 
out. In this way one may be prepared for 
ascension into the higher regions of the air. 

When at great heights in the air, the aero- 
nauts tell us they experienced impressions 
much like those felt in the bells in which they 
had been some hours before their ascension. 
The sickness in the balloon was, however, 
much worse than in the bells, which may be 
largely due to the lower temperature, and to 
the length of time they were in the upper air. 
The aeronauts began to inhale the oxygen 
gas at 4600 metres to 6000 metres above the 
earth. The effects were especially marked 
upon Crocé-Spinelli; as soon as he ceased to 
breathe the gas, he was obliged to sit down, 
and experienced an extraordinary lassitude. 
But when he placed to his mouth the tube that 
supplied the precious cordial, he revived im- 
mediately, and could easily stand on his feet 
again. The oxygen also produced on the same 
observer another effect, which is easily ex- 
plained after what has been said. To fortify 
himself against the combined effects of cold 
and rarefaction, he tried to eat. The result 
was not favorable at first; but having thought 
to breathe some of the oxygen at the same 
time, his appetite returned, and his food di- 
gested well. 








At an elevation of 5000 metres, the aero- 
nauts threw out a carrier pigeon above them. 
At first it tried to return to its cage, after 
having sounded with its eye the depths of the 
atmospheric abyss which appeared beneath the 
balloon. On being driven off by the aero- 
nauts, it finally decided to flap its wings; and, 
seeing that its efforts were in vain, it descend- 
ed with open wings, describing circles of great 
and greater diameter, till it reached a region 
of the atmosphere more favorable for flying. 

Glaisher, the illustrious English savant, 
who reached the highest atmospheric regions 
ever visited by man,—having attained an 
altitude of 10,000 metres above the level of 
the sea, — often sent out pigeons during his 
aerial voyages. Some of these allowed them- 
selves to fall, without making an effort, witn- 
out moving their wings, descending like a 





falling body, till they reached the denser air 
near the earth. One of these birds, how- 
ever, showed more good sense. Disgusted 
with the bad treatment which it received from 
the aeronauts who were trying to drive it away, 
so that it might attempt to fly, it took up its po- 
sition at the top of the balloon, and waited pa- 
tiently for the aerial ship toapproach the earth. 

From the interesting experiments which we 
have described, we can see that henceforth 
ascensions in balloons and on mountain 
slopes may be singularly facilitated by the aid 
of a few bags filled with air that contains a 
very large proportion of oxygen. Let us hope 
that explorers, provided with means destined 
to overcome mountain sickness, will under- 
take new voyages, and willenric.1 science with 
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interesting facts relating to the higher regions 
of the atmosphere. 





DRESSING FOR DINNER. 
A MAIDENLY SOLILOQUY. 






BY LAURA D NICHOLS. 





HICH dress shail I put on to-day? 
My white one, or my blue? 
The white is much the cooler, 
And the mercury’s eighty-two. 








Ma says the blue becomes me best, 
And I believe ’tis true; 

*Twas blue I wore when first we met. 
(His glances thrilled me through.) 







The white might make me look too 
flushed, 
And that would dreadful be! 
Tis not so very warm to-day, — 
Last week ’twas ninety-three. 







The blue just matches with my eyes. 
(And Jenny Grover heard 

Him say, in eyes, that color was 

The one he much preferred.) 








But there’s my suit of silver-gray, 
So stylish and so new; 

The girls all like me best in ¢ha¢ ; 

Perhaps fe likes it, too. 







Relieved with cherry bows, ’tis sweet, 
And sweeter still with green; 

My malachite, my coral set, 

How shall I choose between? 








But, O, dear me! There Nelly goes, 
All dressed out in her gray! 

That settles it; I won’t wear mine; 
The blue must do to-day. 











With fresh lace quillings and pearl pin, 
A white rose in my hair. 

(I’m glad that 4e prefers a blonde; 
To him I would be fair.) 








And, after all, I like blue best, 
And so. I think, does he. 

(’Twas blue I wore that happy night 
When he danced thrice with me.) 









And many a lovely walk and talk 
I’ve had, dear dress, in you. 

Hark! There he comes— and in his hand, 
Forget-me-nots so blue! 







I’m glad I’m dressed; I’m trembling so! 
O, can they be for me? 

He bows — he smiles — he holds them up! 
How happy life can be! 
















BAFFLED REVENGE. 
THE WHITE MAN OUTWITS THE RED. 
BY J. H. W. 


HE neighbor Warner, who had been with 

my grandfather in the Rangers, lived near 
the same stream that wound down through 
the valley past my grandfather's clearing, 
about three miles distant from him in a straight 
line, although it was considerably farther by 
the course of the stream. When I was a boy, 
and lived at home, on the same farm my grand- 
father had cleared, several of Warner’s de- 
scendants also lived upon the same place that 
he had cleared. There was no path I loved 
to follow so well as that which led down 
through the pine woods, along the river’s 
bank, towards the Warners’, where. for miles, 
I would see no human being, and where I 
could well imagine that all remained as it had 
been a hundred years before. 

Spreading out to the eastward from this riv- 
er of beloved memory was a broad plain, in 
the midst of which had stood Warner’s dwell- 
ing, much the same in all respects as had been 
my grandfather’s; both of which, in the time 
of my boyhood, had been long superseded by 
more modern structures. 





BAFFLED REVENGE. 


*THE SILENCE WAS BROKEN BY THE SHARP REPORT OF A RIFLE.” Page 695. 











In the midst of the silent forest, and not far 
from Warner’s house, was a pond, —a little, 
miniature lake, —on the shores of which, at 
the time when he settled there, the sound of 
the white man’s axe had never been heard. A 
small canoe, concealed by some outgrowing 
bushes on the shore, when not in use, enabled 
the settler to land such of the innumerable 
wild ducks and geese that frequented the lit- 
tle lake during the migrating season, as his 
unerring rifle compelled to remain; and anoth- 
er canoe in the river served the same purpose 
there. 

There was rare fishing in that river at the 
time when Warner and my grandfather settled 
upon it; and it was still good when I was a 
boy, which was one reason why I loved so welk 
to follow that forest path. 

Warner’s deeds while with the Rangers had 
made his name well known among the wild 
warriors whom he had so often met in the 
woods, upon the war-path, and had caused his 
life to be sought for. Many a sight had been 
drawn on him, and many a bullet intended for 
him had just missed its mark, and more than 
one savage had grappled with him for his life 
only to lose his own. 

Before the close of the war, and the conse- 
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quent disbandment of the Rangers, he had 
become aware that he had one mortal enemy 
among the hostile red men. A friendly Indian 
had informed him of the fact that a brother 
of a warrior whom he had slain was seeking 
for his life; and he knew'tthat he would not be 
satisfied without it, even though years should 
intervene before he could accomplish his pur- 
pose. Warner knew well that an Indian re- 
quired blood for blood, and that nothing but 
the life of the one who had taken the life of a 
relative would satisfy him; and the knowledge 
that his life was thus sought by no means 
added to his peace of mind. So long as the 
war continued, he was more careful about be- 
ing away from the Rangers alone; and when- 
ever a bullet came nearer to him than usual, 
he felt that it had been directed by the aven- 
ging brother. 

But the war ended, and he returned home 
uninjured, though not without taking every 
precaution against being followed, using the 
most subtle devices he could think of to throw 
the avenger off his track. 

He helieved he had succeeded, for, as I have 
said, he arrived home safely; and for more 
than a year nothing occurred to indicate that 
his homeward route had been traced. But 
early in the second summer, Robinson — the 
man whom he and my grandfather had res- 
cued from the Indians — came to him one day 
while he was hoeing his corn, and told him 
that another neighbor, who lived farther away, 
had met a strange Indian, who had inquired 
if there was not such a man as he living about 
there. Mistrusting that his inquiry was made 
with no good intent, the neighbor had told 
him that he did not know of such a man; 
whereat the Indian looked a little incredulous, 
and soon left him. 

The neighbor lived nearer to Robinson than 
he did to Warner; and when he was sure 
that the Indian had got so far away that he 
would not come upon him again, he went 
directly to Robinson’s house, to impart to 
him his suspicions. Robinson, believing the 
strange Indian was he who sought to avenge 
a brother's death, had come directly to put 
Warner on his guard. 

‘* Very likely it is he,” said Warner, coolly, 
in reply to Robinson’s communication; ‘‘ and 
if he has got so near, he won’t be long in 
finding me. I think, however, he’ll let me 
live a little longer, if I can see him.” 

‘*If he has come so far, he won’t be satisfied 
to go back with anything less than your scalp,” 
remarked Robinson. 

**No; perhaps not; but, asI have no hair 
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to spare, I'll have to fix it some other way. If 
I can only get a word with him, I think there'll 
be no trouble. You can trust me to manage 
that thing, Ben.” 

‘*I don’t know. If you see him first, per- 
haps you can; but I guess there’ll be small 
chance for that. If his piece should miss fire, 
or his aim be unsteady, you'll have a chance; 
but not much otherwise, I guess.” 

‘* Don’t you worry a bit. My chances area 
hundred times better here than they were that 
night I let you up, after the Indians had car- 
ried you so far away from camp. Just go 
home, Ben, and make yourself easy; and if the 
fellow inquires of you, tell him just where he 
can find me. That will be the best way now.” 

“If he should call on me, I’d shoot him, 
if I knew it wouldn't be considered murder; 
but I suppose it would, as it’s peace now. He'll 
have to fire the first shot, or it will be murder, 
I suppose, even though it’s to save a man’s 
life.” 

“You're right, Ben; it won’t do to murder 
even an Indian; and I hope you won’t shoot 
him if you see him. Just tell him the way as 
straight as you can, and let him come-here. 
if I can only see him, I think we can get along 
without any murdering being done by any- 
body. I hope you'll see him, Ben, and send 
him here.” 

‘* Well, Royal, you’ve seen too many Indians 
to be killed by one now, I guess; and if he 
comes to me I'll send himalong. But I hope, 
for the sake of them that’s in the house, you'll 
keep a sharp lookout. I wouldn’t work too 
near the woods, if I were you.” 

And so saying, Robinson left the bold man 
at work where he had found him, and returned 
home. Warner did not leave his work till the 
usual hour; but he turned many a searching 
glance towards the woods, which were not far 
from him, and listened also for any sound that 
might come from them, as his hoe stopped, 
and he bent down to pluck the weeds from 
among the tender blades of corn. 

But he finished his day’s work without dis- 
covering anything of the wily foe he expected, 
and went home to his supper, meeting his wife 
and little ones as composedly as if nothing 
had happened to disturb the usual serenity 
of his mind. He said nothing to them of Rob- 
inson’s call; and the only thing he did that 
would indicate that he had it still in mind, was 
to take down his rifle, and draw out the charge 
that was in it, which he replaced, with unusual 
care, by another, scraping the edge of the flint, 
to make it more certain that it would strike 
fire the first time. Then he hung the rifle on 
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the pegs where it always rested when not in 
use, and seemed to have no thought for any- 
thing but an hour of quiet enjoyment with his 
little family, and a good night's rest. 

The next morning, before going out, Warner 
scanned the edge of the woods carefully through 
the windows of his cabin, which drew from 
his observing wife the inquiry, — 

‘* What is it, Royal? Are the bears around 
again?” 

‘‘ There are varmints of some kind, judging 
from what I saw yesterday; and I want to get 
a sight at them.” 

But without any further explanation, he went 
out, and began to do his chores, his wife pre- 
paring breakfast meantime. After breakfast, 
he shouldered his hoe, and went towards the 
field, as if to continue his labor there; but just 
as he reached it, he stopped, and stood for a 
few moments in a thoughtful attitude, and 
then turned back towards the house, as if he 
had decided not to work. Hanging his hoe 
in the usual place, he entered the house, and 
took down his rifle, and looked at the priming, 
and rubbed the flint once more. 

‘“Ts it a bear, or a turkey?” asked his good 
wife. 

‘What if I shouldn’t tell you?” answered 
Warner, as he turned a tender look towards 
her. ‘ ; 

‘* Then I'd kiss you,” she exclaimed, laugh- 
ingly, stepping lightly towards him, and put- 
ting her arms around his neck and her lips to 
his face. 

** Then I am sure I will never tell; ” and he 
put one arm around her waist, and returned 
the kiss as fervently as it was given. ‘‘ Don’t 
be alarmed, Mary; I'll be back soon;” and, 
without any more words, he left the cabin, 
going in a direction opposite to his field of 
corn, which left Mary a little mystified as to 
what his true purpose was. 

Warner went straight forward, without turn- 
ing a look in any direction, till he had entered 
the woods, when he looked about warily, but 
still kepton. At last he stopped, and seemed 
to be searching for a spot favorable for some 
purpose he had in mind. A large decaying 
log was lying on the ground not far from him, 
and he went towards it. He seemed to be sat- 
isfied with it; and putting down his rifle, he 
took out his knife, and cut off three or four 
of the smallest saplings that grewnear. Then 
taking off his tow frock, he hung it upon a 
stick, which he drove into the ground close to 
one side of the log, and placed another short 
stick within the shoulders of the sleeves, to 
keep them out about the breadth of his own 
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shoulders, arranging it so that the neck of the 
frock was a few inches above the top of the 
log. Over this he placed his hat, so as to make 
it appear to any one approaching as if a man 
was sitting with his back against the log, his 
head and shoulders rising just above it. 

Warner seemed satisfied with his work, and 
after viewing it a moment, he proceeded to 
cut down some bushes, working with some 
haste, and with them he erected a screen, such 
as hunters used to lie in wait behind when 
calling wild turkeys. He formed the screen 
directly in front of the frock and cap, so that 
whoever approached it would naturally sup- 
pose that a hunter was waiting there, decoy- 
ing game. 

His arrangements were soon completed; and 
then, after looking sharply around among the 
trunks of the tall trees, he laid himself down 
beside the log, so that his own body was ef- 
fectually concealed, and began to utter, at reg- 
ular intervals, the call used by hunters to en- 
tice turkeys within rifle-shot. 

Between the calls, Warner listened, to detect 
any sound that might be made within the si- 
lent forest, but never moving, or raising his 
head to look around. At last he heard an 
answer to his decoying notes, coming faintly 
from the quarter opposite to that from which 
he had approached the log; and immediately 
he repeated his call. An answer came back 
to every call he made; and as each successive 
reply seemed nearer than the last, he was sure 
that some solitary bird was being enticed to- 
wards him. Now his calls were less frequent, _ 
and between them he listened anxiously for 
any other sounds. He put up a stick which 
he held in his hand, and moved*the hat and 
frock slightly several times, straining his sense 
of hearing always to the utmost. 

Suddenly there was a sound like the snap- 
ping of adry stick broken by being trod upon. 
It was but a slight sound, but he could not be 
mistaken, and Warner's face showed a look 
of satisfaction, probably because the sound 
came from beyond the opposite side of the 
log. He quickly jogged the hat and frock 
again, repeating his call, and making a rus- 
tling noise with his limbs at the same time. 
Then for 2 moment he kept perfectly still, and 
was almost certain he could detect the soft, 
stealthy tread of moccasoned feet upon the 
leaves. 

He moved the hat again, raising it slightly, 
and in an instant a bullet whistled through 
it, and the silence was broken by the sharp 
report of arifie. Bending the stick that hcld 
the frock and hat quickly forward, till they 
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were below the top of the log, he waited still 
a moment more, and then heard the quick 
tread of some one approaching. Springing 
to his feet, he confronted his mortal foe, the 
Indian who had been so long in pursuit of 
his life. 

In an instant his rifle was at his shoulder, 
and the Indian, already within twenty yards 
of him, stopped, statue-like, uttering the single 
exclamation, — 

‘*Me dead man!” 

He might have seen the flash that leaped 
from the dark tube before him, but he could 
hardly have heard the report which followed 
it. He seemed to rise, without any effort of 
his own, clear of the ground, and then he fell 
forward at full length upon it. I 

Warner coolly wiped out the barrel of his 
rifle, re-charged it, and then approached his 
prostrate foe. He lay upon his face; but 
turning him over, he saw that he was indeed 
adead man. The Indian had sought so dili- 
gently and so long only to be foiled by the 
object of his search in this manner. The 
white man’s cunning had more than equalled 
the red man’s; and the result of the Indian’s 
long journey was, that his own spirit had 
been sent by his intended victim to join that 
of the dead brother in the happy hunting- 
grounds. 

‘He brought it upon himself; he fired the 
first shot, and it is no murder,” Warner said 
to himself, as he stood thoughtfully over the 
body. ‘* But now he must be disposed of.” 

The pond I have mentioned was not far off; 
and taking the body by the shoulders, Warner 
drew it thither. Then he managed to bind 
some heavy stones to it, and to place it in his 
canoe. Paddling to the centre of the pond, 
and dropping it overboard, it sank beneath 
the placid waters, to trouble him no more. 

** Now,” thought he, as he returned to the 
shore, ‘* I hope the war is over.” 

Going back to his decoy, he destroyed 
every sign of it, and picking up the Indian’s 
rifle, he carried it to the edge of the pond, and 
cast it from him far into the water. Then he 
turned towards home, and soon appeared be- 
fore his waiting wife, seemingly as calm and 
undisturbed as if he had only returned from 
a morning’s hunt. 

‘* Ah!” she exclaimed, good-naturedly, as 
he came in empty-handed, ‘‘ some one else has 
carried away the game, then. I heard two 
shots, and knew that you could not have fired 
them both, because they were so near togeth- 
er. Whom did you meet, Royal?” 

‘¢] don’t know his name; he don’t belong 
in this settlement,” said Warner, evasively. 
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‘* Why didn’t he come home with you? If 
he is a stranger, we might have.given him a 
dinner, at least.” 

‘*He had a long journey before him, and 
could not tarry. He is far from here by this 
time.” 

‘‘He did not carry away the game, then. 
Why have you left it behind? .I thought you 
had gone for a turkey.” 

“T might have brought one, if it had not 
been for him; but he fired first, and only 
frightened the bird, so that it escaped alto- 
gether. I'll bring you a turkey to-morrow, 
Mary.” 

And thus was the good wife’s curiosity sat- 
isfied; and towards all of his neighbors War- 
ner was equally reticent for many years; but 
finally, as he and my grandfather grew old 
together, he one day told how he had baffled 
his enemy, as they two sat together upon the 
shore of the pond where he had buried him, 
talking, as they sometimes loved to do, of the 
daring exploits and wild adventures of their 
younger days. 

CONVERSATION. — There is an old saying 
that ‘‘ mediocrity can éa/k, but it is for genius 
to observe.” When we read the works of men 
of genius, we long to know them, thinking, 
of course, they must talk as well as they write. 
Yet men of genius are generally deficient in 
conversation. A man of genius appears best 
in the privacy of his own study. The famous 
English writer Addison was deficient in con- 
versation. Wecould name a long list of equally 
distinguished writers who could not talk well. 
If our men of genitis would cultivate the art 
of conversation, they could reform society, 
and overpower the petty gossiping of frivolous 
men and women. A. good conversationist 
can always guide and control the topics of 
conversation. Boys and girls, it is selfish ‘‘ to. 
hide your light under a bushel.” Begin in 
youth to learn to talk wed/; never chatter. If 
you love books better than society remember 
it is a duty you owe to society to be able to 
impart your knowledge for the benefit of 
‘* your neighbor.” os 


—— Heropotus says of the ancient Per- 
sians, ‘‘ To tell a lie is considered by them the 
greatest disgrace; next to that, to be in debt; 
and this for many other reasons, but espe- 
cially because they think one who is in debt 
must of necessity tell lies.” This alone, if 
true, would prove that the Persians were not 
a commercial nation, for no way has yet been 
found of doing a large amount of business 
without credit. re 4 
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HE president commenced the business 
of the day by saying that she had select- 
ed a subject for conversation which she thought 
might be new to them, namely ‘*‘ Wampum.” 
‘‘T am very glad,” said Emma. ‘It is just 
what I have been looking for, and could not 
find, for my books only speak of it as beads, 
without telling which tribes of Indians used it, 
of what it was made, its color, or its value.” 
‘*Our forefathers considered the Indians 
whom they found along the coast of the East- 
ern States as more civilized than the others, 
from the fact of their using this circulating 
medium of currency. It consisted of beads 
made from periwinkle and clam shells. Those 
made from the end of the former were white; 
those from the black part of the latter were 
black. These beads, well rubbed and polished, 
were arranged in strings and belts for orna- 
ment, as well as for money. One black bead 
was considered equal to two white ones. As 
' money, it was called wampumpeag, wampum, 
or peag.” 
‘*T suppose the colonists were obliged to use 
it when trading with the Indians,” said Jane. 
“Not only with the Indians, but among 
themselves. You know that the mother 
country tried to prevent the colonists from 
taking money out of the country; in fact, it 
is said that England cared less about losing 
its subjects than about the gold and silver they 
took with them. Wampum was first used in 
Massachusetts, where it was soon counterfeit- 
ed. A belt of wampum numbered three hun- 
dred and sixty beads. Six white, or three 
black, beads were equal to one penny. Its 














value was necessarily fluctuating, and great 
allowance had to be made for wear and tear.” 

‘* Now for the natural history,” said Henri- 
etta. ‘‘ Well, Lucy?” 

‘In looking over pa’s books,” she answered, 
**I found some queer-looking creatures be- 
tween monkeys and bats, called half-monkeys, 
They are found on the islands east of Africa, 
and some of the Asiatic islands. The head 
of this animal resembles that of a fox, its 
hands those of monkeys. They have long 
tails, and soft, thick, woolly hair. They sleep 
all day, are very active at night, and live on 
trees. They never trouble man, are easily 
tamed, and much pleasanter than monkeys. 
Among these animals is a kind called fying 
lemur, which has a membrane performing the 
office of a parachute, by which it can make 
great leaps. It feeds on insects and fruits. 
After them I found the cheiroptera.” 

‘* Pray what are those?” said Jane. 

‘* Winged creatures, — not exactly winged, 
though; but they have a fold of skin from the 
sides of the neck to the lower extremities. 
These are bats. The largest kind is the fly- 
ing dog. One was carried to France; it be- 
came much attached to itskeeper, whose hand 
it lapped. Another kind is called the vampire, 
or blood-sucker. It is of the size of a mag- 
pie, and of a reddish-brown color. It is found 
in South America. Pa says it feeds on insects, 
and sucks the blood of animals only when in- 
sects fail; and that the stories told of this 
strange creature by superstitious people are 
much more imaginative than true.” 

‘We seem to be going on orderly,” said 
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Henrietta. ‘* Now for the animals which have 
claws and sharpteeth. The order of Carnivo- 
ra is called for. Well, Lillie?” 

‘In reply to your call, my worthy sister, 
let me say that, though I fully appreciate the 
honor you confer upon me, I am unprepared 
to make a speech to this learned assembly. I 
will therefore relate, as briefly as possible, my 
experience with lions — a lioness and her cubs. 
A lion, you know, is considered the noblest of 
beasts; and I have had todo with that no- 
bility.” 

‘* You have had to do with lions! Why, 
what do you mean?” exclaimed the girls. 

“T did not fight with them; O, no; give 
yourselves no uneasiness; I found them inno- 
cent, kind, and loving as kittens.” 

‘* My curiosity is excited, I must acknowl- 
edge,” said Mrs. Vogt. 

‘*Once,” continued Lillie, ‘when I went 
with a friend to a menagerie, we were told 
that the lions there were the first specimens 
ever exhibited; and, as I expressed an interest 
in them, the keeper politely invited us into a 
room back of the cages, where were two young 
lions. He put them in my arms, and I pressed 
them tenderly, —two darling little tawny 
cubs, — whilst their mother watched me with 
an air of intense interest and pride.” 

‘* How old were they?” asked Emma. 

‘* About three weeks. If I had not been 
told that they were lions, I should not have 
known them from plump young dogs, which 
they resemble in their actions. It would be 
presumption in me to occupy more of your 
precious time; therefore I resign my place to 
my highly-esteemed co-workers in the cause 
of civilizing society. But first permit me to 
ask, who knows how many birds belong to 
Massachusetts?” 

‘¢ What do you ask that for, you queer girl?” 
said Emma. ‘‘It will be a long time before 
we get to birds, if we go on orderly, as Hen- 
rietta wishes.” 

‘* The American lion, or puma, is extremely 
agile, and can easily make a spring of twenty 
feet. It seldom attacks man, but is more 
cruel towards defenceless animals than any 
other of the cat family. All weak mammalia 
serve it for food. It has been known to kill 
eighteen sheep in one night. It delights in 
blood, to obtain which it rends the throat of 
its victim, and, when satiated with its blood, 
leaves the flesh untouched.” 

After each member of the club had told 
what she knew of the carnivora, Jane said to 
Emma, — 

**How is it, Emma, that you remember 
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dates, numbers, and everything so well? Have 
you a method in your reading?” 

‘*When I began to read books,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘ my teacher was very particular with 
me. She used to say, ‘Read very little at a 
time; read carefully, and think over what you 
have been reading, to remember it. If you 
come to a word you do not understand, go to 
your dictionary; to a phrase that seems ob- 
scure, read a little beyond, and then come 
back to it; if it is still difficult, put the book 
away for a day or two, and then try again.’ 
This last I have done repeatedly, with good 
success; for when I come to the difficult pas- 
sage again, I almost always understand it.” 

‘*Emma, my dear,” cried Lillie, “I look 
upon you as a paragon, whose profundity will 
be the astoundment, if not of the civilized 
world, at least of our politic homogeneity, as 
members of —” 

“Pray don’t waste our time with all that 
twaddle,” cried Henrietta, impatiently. 

‘Perhaps you are not aware, young miss, 
that twaddle is the prate of one whose facul- 
ties are in a state of decay, which I trust is 
not the case with your humble servant, who 
expects to ascend several steps of life’s lad- 
der before she begins to go down on the other 
side. Now, by way of teaching your inexpe- 
rienced youth, let me caution you about the 
correct use of words. Never say se¢ when you 
mean si#, and vice versa. Had ought, hadn’t 
ought are inelegant, incorrect, and inclining 
to inversion of grammatical rules. Be careful 
not to say was for what zs ; and do not be lav- 
ish of the word guzte, which, I take it, means 
completely. Now hurry up, girls, with your 
documents, and salads, and proverbs, for I 
want to give Mrs. Vogt my receipts for the 
‘home.’ 

*““*No one is always right.’ 
words, but deeds, are love.’ ‘Quick and 
well seldom go together.’ ‘Be as you would 
seem to be.’ ‘Saving is a greater art than 
gaining.’ ‘Selfistheman.’ ‘ Quick enough 
if but good enough.’ ‘Black cows give white 
milk.’ ‘Cheerfulness and good-will make 
labor light.’ ‘No good doctor ever takes 
physic.’ ‘ Better a near neighbor than a dis- 
tant cousin.’ ‘The myrtle is always a myr- 
tle, though it be among nettles.’” 

‘A very good selection, girls,” said Mrs. 
Vogt. ‘And now about the salads.” Then 
she took the names which the girls handed 
her, and summing them up, said, ‘‘ We have 
here, I see, chicken, meat, lobster, herring, 
tomato, lettuce, endive, dandelion, potato, and 
cabbage. It is not worth while to speak of 


‘Not sweet 
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each separately, as they are all dressed in 
nearly the same manner, viz.; with vinegar, 
sweet oil, pepper, and salt; some persons add 
mustard. Mustard and sugar are indispen- 
sable for chopped cabbage, which you will 
find a delicious salad, especially in winter. 
Hard boiled eggs, nasturtium leaves and flow- 
ers are good with green lettuce, and onions 
are indispensable.” 

‘* And now I come with mountain-rock ale,” 
said Lillie. , 

‘** Take two or three branches of white pine 
a yard in length, strip off the bark, and cut 
up with the needle and small branches at- 
tached, add a piece of fir balsam the size of 
a coffee-cup, one half a tea-spoonful of sassa- 
fras bark, pounded, Jamaica ginger the size 
of a walnut, two handfuls good, fresh hops, 
one half pint sugar. Pour one gallon boiling 
water over the mixture, cover closely, and let 
it stand until tepid,—say from eight to ten 
hours, — take out the largest boughs, and add 
two yeast cakes well pounded. Let it stand 
until all the pine needles, &c., rise to thé top. 
Strain carefully, and bottle. It is a good plan 
to put a small sieve in the tunnel, and to hold 
the bottle in a dish while filling, that nothing 
be lost. The corks should be well tied to the 
bottles. 

‘* Be very sure to have a nice stone jar with 
a tight-fitting cover, in which to brew the 
beer. Put half a tea-spoonful of sugar into a 
tumbler, and pour the ale upon it; if all is 
right, it will foam like soda. This is a nice 
tonic for delicate stomachs. 

‘* Another: Pour one gallon of boiling wa- 
ter on the parings of two pine-apples, with 
one half pint white sugar; pound two yeast 
cakes and stir them in well. Let it stand over 
night, or until all the parings rise to the top, 
then strain, bottle, and drink foaming, as 
above mentioned. These preparations should 
stand a few days after bottling. If required 
for the sick when there are no pine-apples in 
the market, use instead one half tea-spoonful 
pounded sassafras bark.” 

‘‘T am delighted with these receipts,” said 
Mrs. Vogt; ‘it was only to-day that I was 
thinking of what I could get for my old peo- 
ple that would be strengthening, nourishing, 
and agreeable to the taste at the same time. 
No doubt this will suit them; many thanks, 
Lillie, for your forethought.” 

‘“*T'll brew to-morrow,” said Henrietta. 

** And I will come and help.” 

*AndI!” “AndI!” said Lillie and Jane. 

‘From Aunt Polly to the club!” cried 
George, handing a letter and a package to his 
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sister, who exclaimed, as she broke the seal, 
“Dear old soul! and in her own handwrit- 
ing! What a task it must have been for her!” 


‘“*My DEAR HENRIETTE: I’ve bin watin’ all 
this time to git Ruthie Rock to Rite for me; 
i never was much of a hand to Rite Letters, 
an’ now i’m woss as ever, cause i’ve got the 
rheumatis in my Rist. Your ma used to no 
Ruthie Rock’s Mother, she as was doctor 
Rock’s darter. j 

** Ruthie promised, as i tell you, an’ finally 
i hearne she’de gone cléar to China to git 
married; then i went to parson nelson, 
that’s were she went to meetin’, an’ i axed 
him if it was so, an’ he sed, ‘it is so,’ an’ it 
come about in this way: Our Baptis’ mission- 
ry lost his wife suddenly; so he wrot to me 
to pick out a Wife as would be willin’ to care 
for his six motherless gals, an’ send her out to 
marry him. ‘I had no difficulty to persuade 
ker,’ he sed, ‘ that the Lord had called her to 
do a great Work ;’ an’ she went rite off. Did 
you ever? gist to think if the man shouldn’t 
fancy her, wen she gits there! Well, it dose 
seme as if some womin was mitee apt to say 
‘yis,’ without stopin’ to think. Now Kezia 
Ham’ll look over this, an’ see to the pints 


| an’ the spellin’, so you needn’t be sprised to 


find it all rite. She’s bin keepin’ District 
School here fur some time, an’ a reel nice wo- 
mun she is, too; her father’s uncle used to be 
a friend of mine so many, many years ago; 
i’m gittin’ old; I feel it. Some day they'll find 
me sleepin’; well, that’s all rite; I’m about 
reddy to land on tother shore. 

‘s¢ Let me see, what was i going to say? O, 
*bout that ‘ home for Agid Kupples:’ so your 
ma hes got it under wa; i'm glad ov that; it’s 
ollers best to git sich things started in one’s 
life time. It woz a capertal idee! i wonder 
nobody never thot on it befor. Ov corse old 
peeple like to live together, an’ wud suffer ol- 
most anything, ruther than be separated. It 
costs dredful leettle to keep old folks, i mene 
sich as hasn’t bin used to hison Tea an’ Plumb 
Cake, an’ if you let um manage in their own 
way. The helthiest old Man i ever see never 
took nothin’ Mornin’ or Night, but his por- 
ringer of choclate, or new milk; -his dinners, 
too, wos mitee simple, tho’ he’de eat mince 
pie wen he cud git it. His wife, poor little 
womun, she in-a-most lived on tea and crack- 
ers. One Sabbaday i went in to see her on 
mi wa hum from meetin’, an’ you better beleve 
she insisted on my takin’ two roast pertaters, 
that she pulled out o’ the ashes, rite into my 
hansome new sable muff, for she thot i never 
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tasted such nice ones befor; her old man 
rased them himself. Well, i was afeered to 
spile mi kid gloves, they wos straw color, 
an’ reel handsum, but i hated to say ‘no,’ 
it would disappint her so bad, an’ i tuk the 
pertaters, pipin’ hot, into mi muff, an’ they 
didn’t doa bit of harm. This circumstance 
‘ happened a grate wile ago. 

‘Your ma’ll be glad to no i’m bildin’ six 
small housen for laborin’ peeple; it’s better 
each farnerlee has a house by itself. I can af- 
ford to bild, an’ let um cheep enuf for the 
poorest of um. There’s half an aker to each 
house, an’ all nicely fenced in. You'll say i’ve 
done well; so i have, but your ma’s done bet- 
ter, an’ i’m redde to help her if her funds fall 
short. Wen it gits known about the Home, 
there’ll be old folks enuf wantin’ to git in. 
I’m not yet sure it was the wisest wa to say 
the house is open to all Agid kupples of what- 
ever color, country or religion; peers to me, 
there otter be some choice, not but that black’s 
as good as wite, but then, God made um black 
or they wouldn’t have ben, an’ if he’de a 
wanted um to be like wites, why didn’t he 
make um wite? that’s ollers puzzled me. How- 
somever, your ma’s a careful womun, an’ 
time’ll shew if it’s all rite. *Tisn’t now as it 
used to be; young folks knows a heap more 
as the old ones. 

‘*T didn’t tell you in my letter that wen I 
cum hum frum your house, last spring, my 
darlin’ Gyp wos gone. Jerusha, that’s the 
young womun i left to take care wile i was 
gone, she’s Capun Jedidiah Hill’s cousin’s 
darter; your ma can remember his house — 
the further side of our pastur. Jerusha said 
how Gyp cried two days an’ nites, an’ wudn’t 
eat nothin’; she thinks he run off to find me; 
may be, but gist as likely somebody stole the 
darlin’; i’ve bin offered $25 for him. I felt bad 
enuf, an’ i sent men an’ boys everywhere I 
cud think on, an’ i hired a man to go about 
with a bell, a crying, ‘ Lost Dog!’ an’ callin’ 
‘Gyp, Gyp!’ as loud as he could; but it was 
no use, no how, so i gin it up in despare. 

*¢ You better beleve, henriette, that one nite 
last week, Bess, the old cat, come on to my 
bed, an’ waked me up in the middle of the 
night; she was so onesay that i rung the bell 
for Jerusha to come an’ put herout. ‘ But,’ sez 
Jerusha, sez she, ‘there’s somebody at the 
door; i’ve hearne a noise this good wile, an’ 
wos afeered to go to the door.’ 

** * Nonsense,’ sez i; ‘gist help me on with 
my jacket an’ shues, an’ lite the lantern, an’ 
bring the pistol; i'll see wot skeers you.’ 

‘©*Q, don’t!’ sez she; ‘ i’de ruther call Jon.’ 

“But i went forrard, an’ she behind with 
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the lantern, and wen i opened the door, in 
crawled my dear, good Gyp, an’ so fante an’ 
tired he fell rite down on the floor. Then Je- 
rusha kindled up a little fire, an’ warmed some 
water, an’ washed Gyp, an’ wrapped him up 
in the old shaul, he lapped a spoonful oy 
milk. It would have dun you good for to 
see Bess; she rubbed round him a while, an’ 
finally curled up close to him, an’ they both 
went to sleep. Next morning we found he 
was very lame, an’ his neck broosed, as if he 
had broke away from a chain; seems as if he 
run miles to git home. How i wished he 
could speak; he wanted to tell me a long sto- 
ry, i no he did. Now he is near to me, 
every now an’ then lookin’ into my face with 
his tender brown eyes; he laps my hand, for 
he feels how much i love him. I owe my life 
to the deer creter. Once i was ridin’ in my 
old wagon, an’ Gyp kept runnin’ rite in front 
of Dolly, that’s the old mare, an’ as it 
seemed, he didn’t want her to go. I noed 
somethin’ was the matter, the way he acted; 
so i got out to see, an’ sure enuf, the weel was 
broke, an’ if it hadn’t a bin for him, mercy 
nose what mite a happened. How Gyp noed 
the weel was broke, is more as i could guess. 
I tell you, child, them dumb creters know a 
heap more as we think they do. I harnessed 
Dolly that day, myself; i often did, wen i 
didn’t have my go-to-meetin’ close on. 

‘“You otter see Gyp an’ Bess, the way they 
do. He comes to the side of my bed every 
mornin’ an’ Bess comes np, she goes strate to 
him, an’ they rub their nose together; then 
she walks round him two or three times, after 
which she jumps on my bed, turns round and 
round, sez her good mornin’, an’ then cuddles 
up to my shoulder. I should think somethin’ 
was rong in the house, if they didn’t come 
to me. 

‘‘There, i’ve gist ben makin’ a bach of 
Weddin’ Cake. I was feered if i didn’t go to 
see to it myself, they’de spile it. Mrs. Work 
ain’t used to anything of this sort; her neice, 
a mitee nice gal, sumthin’ akin to old Tim 
Haven's folk, you might have hearne me 
speke of um, she’s to be married to a young 
man that i sot up in business a while ago; 
that is, i lent him money to buy his goods at 
the beginnin’, an’ let him pay a leetle at a 
time; now he’s paid all up, an’ got his shop 
full of dry goods an’ groceries. As i wanted 
to do somethin’ perticiler for the Weddin’, sez 
I, ‘I'll make the Cake.’ It’s the very best 
Cake you ever see, tho’I say it... I’ve made 
it many times, but this bach is the beater. 
Prehaps some of you may want Weddin’ Cake 
some time, so I’ll send you a resete. It’s mitee 











old-fashioned, good ts it is. I do hope that 
whenever any of you need it, you'll make it 
yourselves, an’ not buy that sticky, black stuff 
that’s sold for Weddin’ Cake. My rule is, — 

‘‘Four and one half pounds flour, three 
pounds butter; wash the butter, and rub into 
the flour. One and one half ounces spice, 
pounded and sifted; mix up with twenty eggs, 
one pint milk, one and one half pints wine, 
one pint yeast; put in the yeast after strain- 
ing it; make the wine and milk scalding hot, 
and add them’by degrees; let it stand and 
rise. After it has risen, add four pounds of 
currants, four pounds of sugar, two and one 
half pounds flour, one pound of citron: mix 
all together just as you are about to put it in- 
to the oven. 

‘*Prehaps you’de like my rule for pound 
Cake. 

**One pound flour, one pound sugar, three 
fourths of a pound butter, nine eggs, rose 
water and spice. 

**T’ve ben a ritin’ this letter so long, that 
i’m kind o’ gittin’ used to it;. so i'continer, for 
i want to say a few more words to the sweet 
girls I seed at your house. Laws, they make 
me think of them roses, half blowed, that Dor- 
cas loved so dearly; many’s the time she’s 
called to me to cum see a wite, lightish, or red 
one, gist a peepin’ out so promisin’, so fresh, 
and hopeful of a holy an’ spiritual life. I do 
hope, my young freends, that ye’ll go on, go 
forrard. Life lays open afore you, an’ ye’ll 
have to travel putty much as you lay out yer 
path now. Of corse many things’ll go con- 
trary, but you must lern to rise above diffor- 
colties, an’ press on. Don’t never look back 
on past troubles, or hunt up old grievances. 
Never fret about wot you can’t help; if you 
can help a thing, help it, an’ if you can’t, let 
it alone. 

“‘T’ve thot a good deal ’bout that passage 
of Scripter that tells about Lot’s wife a turnin’ 
into a pillar of salt, cause she looked back. I 
spose ‘twas rit to shew us that it is no good, 
no how, a looking back merely for curosity, or 
cause we don’t want to go forrard. It’s like 
makin’ ourselves of no count. Salt’s good, 
to be sure, but we never hearn that the chil- 
dren of Abram made any use whatsumever 
of that Lot heap. Pshaw! How could they? 
For it was a woman, tho’ a mity salt one. 
How many times Dorcas told me we had all 
sorts of things in us, iron, salt, chalk, and 
sich like; so I take it that that woman had 
more salt in her, than nothin’ else, or she 
couldn’t in natur have turned to salt. 

“You've begun to be useful early in life, 
an’ I’m glad to see it. I thank you very much 
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for makin’ me an onery member of your Klub. 
Old Foks likes attenshions from the young, 
an’ i’m gittin’ old putty fast. 
*¢* My pen is poor, my ink is pail, 
My love to you shall never fale.’ 
‘* Potty Dosson SMITH. 


«P.O. My letter looked better afore Keziah 
begun to work on it, an’ so I had to stop her 
marking it up. I send you two baskits of my 
own make. I cut um out of pasteborde. You'll 
find the resate for making tide to the handel.” 


Recetpt for Sealing-Wax Baskets. — Dis- 
solve sealing-wax in strong alcohol; stir in 
rice, sago, or tapioca, or all three, and spread 
the mixture over the parts of the basket. Dry 
thoroughly before fastening the parts together. 

**T used to make little ornamental things in 
this way,” said Mrs. Vogt; “but I always 
spread the dissolved sealing-wax on the arti- 
cle first, and then the rice or sago, well covered 
with the wax, over that. If the first coat is 
well dried, you can spread the second as you 
like. We called it ‘ coral work.’ ” 

While the girls were admiring Aunt Polly’s 
pretty presents, Willie Henshaw and John 
Bright came in to see about making a sort of 
étagére for a fernery, to stand in the corner of 
the club-room. Willie showed two designs 
which he had made, that the girls might have 
a choice; but Henrietta said that John, being 
master workman, ought tochoose. Willie ex- 
plained that there were to be shallow boxes, 
or trays, lined with zinc, and fitting into the 
frame, the lower one being the largest, and 
narrowing up. These trays were to be filled 
with different kinds of ferns, mosses, and 
climbing plants, such as smilax, ivy, Madeira 
vine, wandering Jew, &c. If kept moist, the 
vines would grow and cover the wood-work, 
and the ferns look fresh and green, rising from 
their mossy bed. ° 

Then how to get the ferns and mosses was 
the question. Emma was sure that they could 
find all they wanted in the woods, about a mile 
from Dr. Gibbs’s, and thought it would be a 
good plan to defer their walk and visit until 
the étagére was completed. 

‘*We will have some small baskets cut in 
two, and fastened to the walls; we will fill 
them with colored leaves, to look like bouquets, 
and we will have pressed mosses and sumac 
leaves over the doors; and our room shall be 
bright and cheerful!” 

‘*To be sure, Jane!” cried Lillie; ‘‘ we will 
have everything superniferous and splendifer- 
ous!” L. B. Ursino. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TOBY. 
BY MRS. GEORGE CUPPLES. 


| i was on a hot, sultry day in the middle of 
summer, when a dog found its way up our 
quiet street, which lies in one of the pleasant 
suburbs of a great city. It was a miserable 
cur of a dog, and evidently in its best days 
had always been a mongrel of the vulgarest 
kind. Now it dragged its weary limbs along, 
and hung out its swollen tongue, and gasped 
painfully for breath, its eyes looking blood- 
shot, and with a desperate expression in them. 
The passers-by — these being the dog days — 
stepped hurriedly out of its path; and soon a 
cry was raised, ‘‘A mad dog! A mad dog!” 

Windows flew up all along, necks were 
stretched out to see, and every area railing 
had a face or two behind it. The minute be- 
fore, you would have thought there wasn’t a 
single boy within half a mile; but they came 
pouring from every direction that led to ‘‘ The 
Green,” that formed a main attraction in our 
old-fashioned locality. Every boy took up 
the cry as he hurried along, bawling out, ‘“‘A 
mad dog,” long before his eyes beheld it. The 
object of all this excitement had run as far as 
his unlucky legs would permit, and just as 
the boys were gathering in a body at the 
corner, he tumbled down and rolled over ina 
most helpless condition. Irish Patrick, the 
scavenger, had been looking for his shovel, 
with the intention of putting the dangerous 
intruder to death; but before he returned, the 
pitiable state of the poor animal had touched 
more than one of the boyish hearts on which 
dogs had a particular claim. 

** He’s not mad at all,” said Harry Sinclair, 
courageously stooping down and feeling the 
poor limp paws. ‘Come on, some of you 
fellows; let’s carry him up to the old stable; 
we'll doctor him there a bit.” 

No sooner said than done: handkerchiefs 
were knotted together, upon which the dog 
was laid, and away went the boys with their 
charge, followed by Patrick, crying till he 
was hoarse, ‘‘ Stop, ye spalpeens ye; sure an’ 
div ye all want to go stark, staring mad? Give 
me the ugly brute, an’ I'll send him where 
he’ll trouble dacent people no more.” 

But honest old Patrick only received for 
answer, ‘Don’t you wish you may get him, 
old boy?” from one; from others came echoes 
of a standing joke against Patrick, with at- 
tempted imitations of the brogue. ‘‘ Shure, 
an’ ye needn’t be wanting him for a poie, 
when we gave ye two fat cats this wake. 
Ough, but it’s you’re the boy for being greedy.” 





The boys of our suburb were quite 2 comp 
munity among themselves, — headstrong and 
powerful; this Patrick knew, and contented 
himself with a retort in the Parthian man- 
ner. ; 

‘¢T dare say whatever the dog may be, yez 
couldn’t be madder than ye are,” he cried; 
‘but if you’re bitten, don’t blame ould Pat- 
rick.” 

The dog was very ill, but only with some 
complaint common to his species, to which 
had been added the effect of driving and 
hounding along the street. He lay in an old 
empty stable, which was a favorite resort of 
the boys; there he received an immense 
amount of nursing to bring him round; but 
it was not by any means all the work of his 
rougher patrons. We girls were forbidden to 
go near the stable, or even to linger within 
ten yards of it. He was mad, they told us, 
and if he came out and bit us, we would of 
course be drowned in the canal that passed at 
the back of our houses, or be smothered be- 
tween feather beds. This idea was certainly 
very appalling; but, nevertheless, we were 
informed we might assist the interesting in- 
valid in any other way. We vied with each 
other in bringing the largest quantity of milk 
for him, and secretly hid our porridge in the 
morning, and went without our lunch often, 
that we might have some money to purchase 
dainties for the poor, sick dog, who had been 
thrown, as it were, upon our hospitality. I 
must own that, though we wanted to help the 
invalid, we liked to please his chief friend, 
Harry Sinclair, better; whose ‘“ Well, you’re 
a little brick,” or, ‘‘ You are a good ’un,” al- 
ways sent us away determined to make further, 
or any, sacrifice to merit his approval. It was 
understood he had a thorough contempt for 
girls, though, strange to say, he took our 
part on great occasions. He would not con- 
descend to dance with us at a party, and would 
rarely ever join in a game at blind-man’s- 
buff; but if a boy ventured to bully a girl in 
his presence, he suffered for it, I assure you. 
He had a terrible hatred to cats, too, and 
would kill them without mercy, and was con- 
sidered by us girls a sort of Bluebeard of a 
boy, without any tenderness in his composi- 
tion, There -was one story, however,.in his 
favor: that when some boys had half drowned 
a kitten belonging to a little girl, he had saved 
its life at a great deal of trouble to himself, 
because she nearly cried herself into a fit 
about it. The mere mention of this in his 
hearing used to rouse his temper to sucha 
pitch, that the unfortunate speaker was thank- 
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ful to back out of the statement in any way 
possible. Therefore, when he was gracious, 
we girls were very proud of his notice, and 
anxious to do anything to please him. 

The stranger dog had of course come in- 
cognito, and could do nothing to decide his 
proper title; so, after due deliberation, he was 
formally invested with the name of Toby. 
As we had assisted materially, by our timely 
supplies of food and old rags, towards his re- 
covery, we were permitted to see him the first 
afternoon he was considered able to walk out. 
Though in a convalescent state, he had been 
sadly brought down, for no eyes ever beheld 
a thinner or more emaciated object. It is 
true his eyes were no longer bloodshot, and 
the various sores on his body were in a fair 
way of being covered with hair; but his legs 
looked far too long, and his eyes were too 
large for his face, and his tail had lost every 
hair on it, and stuck out in a ridiculous man- 
ner from his body. He was still so weak that, 
when he good-naturedly tried to wag the said 
stump of a tail, to show his good will towards 
all his friends now assembled, the mere exer- 
tion was too. much for him, and he toppled 
over, and lay looking at us helplessly. We 


considered it an honor to be allowed to shake 
Toby’s paw, and were amply repaid for our 


share to hear Harry informing the dog ‘‘ that 
the girls had subscribed like bricks towards 
the stock of provisions. They never thought 
of bringing you musty-fusty bits of bread,” 
said Harry, looking severely in the direction 
of some boys, who had committed this terri- 
ble offence, and who now stood with burning 
cheeks and hanging heads, self-condemned. 
Whether Toby understood such gracious 
speeches or not I cannot say; but certainly 
when he was able to run about like an ordi- 
nary dog, and had recovered his health and 
strength, he was always most kind and polite 
to every girl in the street. He evidently never 
once thought of departing homewards, if 
home he ever had had, and was content with 
his position as public dog to the whole chil- 
dren in our neighborhood, with the old stable 
as his headquarters. He preferred to have 
Harry Sinclair as his master if possible, but 
next to him the girls came in for the largest 
share.in his affections. He would sit up and 
beg for a bit of biscuit when requested by 
them, most graciously, and had no objec- 
tions to give a paw afterwards; but if a 
stranger had asked the same favor of him, no 
matter how tempting the morsel held up to 
him, he would turn away with a surly sand 


contemptuous look. ‘ 
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To give an idea of the exterior of Toby as 
he actually looked at this. period, I may as 
well state that his original color seemed to 
have been brown, on which strange bare 
patches had come, as on an old trunk; his 
tail appeared to have been originally brush- 
like; but after his recovery it resembled the 
handle of a broom. . If any improvement ever 
took place upon the tail again, this lay in its 
beginning to partake more of the character 
of a bulrush, which, in the eyes of his ad- 
mirers, gave him the more resemblance toa 
lion. To increase this. very distinct similarity, 
they made a point of keeping his body as 
bare as possible in that direction; however, 
as to anything like a mane, they could not be 
said to have had the slightest success. The 
remarkable peculiarity was, that out of Toby’s 
own inherent nature there grew, insensibly, 
just where the bare places were, corresponding 
patches of a new yellowish tint,, which dis- 
closed their full effect when his convalescence 
was fully established. He then had certainly 
a striking piebald look, almost terrible to a 
foe, and even to friends by no means agree- 
able. Harry Sinclair, however, would have 
it that there was something Royal-Bengal-Ti- 
gerish in this strange color, and always main- 
tained that Toby had even a kind of beauty 
of his own. 

** Hurrah! hurrah! down with the Keelies! 
Give it them hot!” 

We all knew what fsa? cry meant in our 
street when I was young. It meant a fight 
was afoot across the canal with the vulgar 
boys from the poorer district in the neighbor- 
hood, who went by the name of “ Keelies,” 
and would be known in our time by the name 
of ‘“*Cads.” They harassed our boys in every 
way in their power, and were constantly seek- 
ing an opportunity to quarrel with them, and 
had therefore to be kept down with a high 
hand. All the boys in our street, hearing this 
well-known war-shout, hastened eagerly to 
their place, and the girls worked like slaves 
collecting: stones, clods of turf, and other 
handy missiles for their brothers or friends. 
On this particular occasion the fight was be- 
coming fast and furious, and promised to be 
a very glorious one in the future annals of 
our street; but the sudden appearance in the 
distance of the old policeman Dan appalled 
both sides for a minute. The Keelies had 
been driven from their position a moment be- 
fore, but they now made a desperate effort to 
regain their lost ground before Dan came up. 
At that moment a dreadful growl and a wild, 
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angry howl rent the air, that sent a thrill of 
terror through the hearts of both armies. 
The growl came from Toby, who had just 
come up to see what was afoot, and now made 
a rush across the draw-bridge, snapping and 
barking, and putting the Keelies to an igno- 
minious flight. But, alas! his prowess was 
not to last long, for one daring spirit among 
the fugitives flung a stone with such a well- 
directed aim, that it struck poor Toby over 
the lid of one eye, — the right one, as I clearly 
remember, — and he fell down as if he had 
been shot. Fortunately Constable Dan, on 
this occasion, notwithstanding that he was 
thought in general to favor the Keelies, had 
taken it into his head to follow them, baton 
in hand, which he flourished with great vigor, 
and Toby’s friends were free to gather round 
him. 

There he lay, that able champion, who had 
prevented the battle from ending ignomin- 
iously to their side. Except for him certainly 
the result would have been considered any- 
thing but a victory; and now there he lay, I 
say, stretched out stiff and still all in a mo- 
ment, heedless of the kind entreaties to open 
his eyes that were poured into hisear. He 


was dead, and no doubt about it; and a gen- 
eral vote was passed that he must be taken at 


once to the Green. 

‘¢ Somebody lend us your jacket” caused 
half a dozen to be whisked off in a trice; but 
little Bobby Wassel had his blouse off before 
the words were half out of the speaker’s 
mouth. It was put onthe ground, and the 
apparent lifeless body of the unfortunate Toby 
was gently laid on it, and while one and an- 
other took hold of the blouse to bear him away 
to the Green, little Bobby followed behind in 
his shirt and knickerbockers, looking mourn- 
fully satisfied to think that his garment had 
been honored to bear such a precious burden. 
They laid the luckless body down and gath- 
ered round it, the girls clustering together, 
scared and weeping, making their remarks 
without restraint. All at once there was a 
movement in the outside of the throng, and 
the well-known voice of Harry Sinclair, who 
had come from a different direction, ignorant 
of the late fray, was heard, saying, — 

‘* Why, what’s the row? Who says Toby’s 
dead? It can’t be true. Come, clear out of 
that, some of you, and give him air.” 

The arrival of Harry was, if I may use a 
somewhat Homeric simile, like a sudden beam 
of sunshine let into a darkened room where 
the morning housemaid is at work; the very 
dust seemed to shine along through the con- 
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fusion, and even the attitude of poor Toby 
was less dreary as Harry stooped towards him. 
Breathlessly we looked on, while Harry, in 
solemn silence, felt under the armpit of the 
prostrate dog for his’ pulse, saying loudly, — 

‘* Toby, old dog, you’re not dead yet; come, 
old boy, look up!” 

‘“©O, did you see that?” said a little boy, 
excitedly, while the others pressed nearer, 
crying, — 

** See what? I saw nothing.” 

‘* He opened his left eye; I saw him do it!” 
And when there was a murmur against such 
a belief being true, when no one else had seen 
anything, he further declared, ‘‘But I did 
see him do it,-as sure — as sure as we are to 
get currant pudding for dinner to-day.” 

Harry felt for the pulse still more carefully, 
urging Toby meanwhile not to give in. Again 
the dog opened an eye, whether the left one 
or not, and that in a very public and decided 
| manner, as much as to say, ‘‘ There shall be 
no mistake this time ;” then, however, it closed 
again helplessly, as if the look had been but 
an expiring flicker. Harry Sinclair at once 
issued his orders: directing all to stand back, 
and ‘‘ Four of you come here and rub him.” 
More than four rushed forward, but were sent 
back to hold themselves in readiness to re- 
lieve the first staff when they were tired. A 
fifth, however, had managed to hold his posi- 
tion, and that was little Bobby Wassel, who 
knelt down, rubbing with all his might at 
Toby’s stump of a tail. 

‘*What’s the good of rubbing that?” said 
Johnny Mather, giving Bobby a push to be 
off. 

But Harry had no doubt seen the anxious 
look in the blue eyes and the quivering lips 
of the kind-hearted little boy, and he an- 
swered at once, — 

‘*You’re quite wrong there, Johnny; the 
tail is the principa! part; rub away, little ’un, 
you'll bring him round yet. Mind you,” he 
added, ‘‘let us know at once if there is the 
least quiver in it; if it shows the least sign 
of wagging, he’s saved!” 

Encouraged by this, Bobby rubbed with 
perfect enthusiasm. 

Yet with all the rubbing and scrubbing, 
Toby’s life seemed hopeless to restore, and 
even Harry’s face began to look anxious. 

**If he dies, who is to bury him?” said a 
boy with a sob in his throat. 

“Bury him! who’s speaking of burying 
him?” replied Harry, indignantly. ‘If none 
of you can suggest anything to do him good, 





you had better hold your tongues.” 
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** When Alfie fell and hurt-his head, nurse 
put him into a hot bath,” said a little girl, all 
of a tremble, from the midst of us. 

‘*Who ever heard of a dog having a hot 
bath?” and Mary’s notion was laughed at by 
the general crowd, but not by Harry. 

‘*That’s a first-rate idea,” he said. ‘‘I say, 
who can get us the loan of a foot-bath, ora 
tub would be better, and some of you run 
away for some hot water.” 

These two orders were by no means easily 
executed, for cross nurses had to be faced, 
and still crosser cooks; but when Toby’s life 
was concerned, who would have shown the 
white feather. Half a dozen washing-houses 
were invaded, and tubs carried off, and as for 
the number of jugs of boiling water that had 
been surreptitiously taken from ketiies, their 
name was legion. One boy, whose house was 
close to the playground, carried off the kettle 
itself, boiling and steaming angrily; and the 
cook, seeing her property walked off with in 
this manner, came at full speed in chase, but 
her young master being too quick for her, and 
his cry for help being answered with great 
promptitude, the contents of the kettle were 
poured out into one of the tubs, and the ket- 
tle returned to her in due form, before, as she 
said, ‘‘ she could count twenty.” 

To make a long story short, the hot bath 
had such a beneficial effect on Toby, that, 
though he could not open his right eye, see- 
ing it was so swollen with the cut, he not only 
opened his left one, but tried to lick Harry’s 
hand, and wagged his tail so strongly even 
in the water, to show his gratitude and thank- 
fulness at the sight of his good friends once 
more, that the swishing and ripple were audi- 
ble to all. The next considgration was, where 
could he be put? It was out of the question 
to lay him in the old empty stable, for the 
roof had given way only a few nights before, 
and might fall in at any moment. Here was 
a real and formidable difficulty. For some 
reason, strange to say, the most. indulgent 
mother in our street had refused to receive 
Toby into her house even for five minutes; 
and though it made the children cling to him 
all the more, still, at a time of need like this, 
it was hard nobody. could offer him a home, 
however willing. To think of his meeting 
with this accident in behalf of all the boys, 
young and old, and sending the Keelies fly- 
inz off in such a fright! Yet not to be able 
to offer common comfort or the shelter.of a 
roof, it was painful indeed, But here again 
little Bobby came to the rescue, proving him- 
self a public benefactor. : 
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‘I think,” he said, ‘‘my aunts would allow 
him to stay in the cellar; I could make it very 
warm and cosy, and it has a window.” 

‘“‘Your aunts, indeed!” replied Johnny 
Mather, contemptuously. ‘‘ After getting us 
punished for stealing a few paltry apples, 
they will do no such thing; mean, shabby 
old maids!” ° 

‘‘ They are neither mean nor shabby,” said 
Bobby, springing to his feet, and confronting 
Johnny, who was twice his size, ‘‘And if 
you say that again I'll knock you down.” 

John Mather was about to punch the head 
of Bobby forthwith, but Harry caught his arm. 

‘* None of that,” he said. ‘*The Miss Was- 
sels are neither mean nor shabby, as Bobby 
says, but the kindest hearted souls living. I 
have told you before, you were mistaken in 
saying they told upon us about the apples; 
and I’ll bet you anything they’ll allow Toby 
to have the cellar; so cut away, youngster, 
and ask them.” 

As Harry expected, the two old ladies proved 
perfect trumps on the occasion. - They no 
sooner heard the pitiable tale, than their kind, 
soft hearts responded to the request; and 
when Toby was borne from the green to the 
cellar, Miss Christie came out to see to his 
comfort herself. When she saw his swollen 
eye, and learned how he had received the 
wound, she insisted upon old Nancy, the ser- 
vant, allowing him to lic by the kitchen firc 
till she had some liniment prepared for him. 

‘“‘T’m vexed you boys will insist upon ston- 
ing those poor creatures in the way you do,” 
she said, alluding to the fight with the Kee- 
lies; ‘‘ but I like to hear of a brave spirit; 
the poor doggie must have. fancied he was 
helping his friends and doing his duty, which 
is a great thing for everybody to do; so we 
must take care of the beast.” 

So attentive was Miss Christie to the wound- 
ed warrior that his cye not only recovered, 
but he became such a favorite with the whole 
household, that he was admitted occasionally 
into the drawing-room. It was singular from 
this time how he improved in his outward 
condition and in his manners. -And though, 
being a mongrel at the beginning, he, as 
Harry said, must remain so to the end. Yet, 
by his good behavior and courageous spirit, 
he soon managed to make friends of those 
who had least favored him. Nobody ever 
thought of shutting an area gate in his face, 
or front door upon occasions, now. <A dog 
living in the house of the Misses Wassel, and 
being admitted into the very drawing-room, 
so full too of wonderful curiosities, was a 









































































































very different thing from a dog belonging to 
nobody in particular and everybody in gen- 
eral; who only lived in an old, empty stable, 
subsisting upon public bounty, where the snap- 
ping-up of unconsidered trifles was thought 
insufficient. Toby lived long in our street; 
for many a day partook of all its likings and 
prejudices; attended duly at all disputes, 
without ever exhibiting partialities ; but when 
the policeman Dan became particularly ob- 
noxious,:or when the summons passed to re- 
pel the Keelies, then Toby rose in arms, and 
there need be no doubt which cause he es- 
poused. 





FAME, 


‘‘7T AM always finding out, a day or two 

after,” says Mrs. Stowe, in her Sunny 
Memories, ‘‘ that I have been with somebody 
very remarkable, and did not know it at the 
time.” Something like this has always been 
happening. The seven Greek cities which, 
long after Homer’s day, disputed the honor 
of being his birthplace, never suspected, while 
he was alive, that they had the greatest of poets 
in the blind old bard. 

“* Seven rival towns contend for Homer dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 

In the same way, several towns have laid 
claim to the honor of being the birthplace of 
the art of printing. And even now, after so 
much controversy, the honor rests with three 
towns; and three different dates, and four dif- 
ferent names of inventors, are given. The 
towns are Haarlem, Strasburg, and Mayence; 
the names of inventors are Laurent Coster, 
Gutenberg, Faust, and Shoefer; and the dates 
are 1420, 1440, and 1450. The dates of the in- 
vention of gunpowder and the art of paper- 
making are lost in the dim past, while thou- 
sands of events that seemed great in their 
day, and have been recorded with the greatest 
‘care, have dwindled to nothing. 

The figure a man makes in his own day does 
not determine the way he will be looked upon 
a thousand years ‘later. Pericles was a great 
man in his time; but now he is only a name. 
Plato, who lived a little later, attracted much 
less attention while living; but he has been 
instructing a larger and larger circle every 
century since his death. Alexander and Aris- 
totle lived at the same time; and it would have 
surprised the great conqueror if he had been 
told that his teacher’s influence upon the world 
for the next two thousand years would be ten 
times greater than his own; but so it has 
turned out. WS 
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THE RIOHEST KING. 


(FROM THE GERMAN ) 


BY LUCIA S. ALDEN. 


N the imperial hall at Worms 
Gathered once a gallant band 
Of the richest German monarchs, 
Boasting each of his own land. 


** Truly noble,”.said the first one, 

‘* Are my lands and is their power; 
In a thousand veins of silver, 

My bold hills hold priceless dower.” 


‘* Laughs my land in wanton plenty,” 
Said the ruler of the Rhine; 

** Golden cornfields in its valleys, 
On its hills the fruitful vine.” 


“*T have cities and rich cloisters,” 
Ludwig of Bavaria said; 

‘*T count me quite your equal 
In the riches round me spread.” 


Spoke Eberhard of the Beard, 
Wiurtemberg’s belovéd count, 

‘** Fewer cities has my land, 
And_no silver-bearing mount. 


‘Yet a jewel there is hidden, 
Choicer far than gems or gold: 
In the love of all my people, 
I uncounted treasure hold.” 


Then made answer all the monarchs, 
As if with one accord, 

** Of the noblest of earth’s treasure 
Count Eberhard is lord.” 





IF! 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


F the sky were always blue, 
Not a drop of rain would fall; 
The green things would lose their hue, 
And there’d be no rainbow at all! 


If there never was any night, 
The sun would fail to rise 

And flood the world with the bright 
Splendor of his surprise. 


If the frost were a fairy thought, 
And winter an unknown thing, 


We should miss the enchantment wrought 


By the beautiful sorceress Spring! 
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PLAYING DOOTOR. 
BY JALAP. 


CHARACTERS. — SAMMIE WHITE. BILLIE 


Wuite. NELLIE WHITE. 


PROPERTIES. — Rocking-chair; two ordinary 
chairs, table, &c., &c. 


Enter SAMMIE and NELLIE. 


Sammie. Well, Nellie, what can. we do? 
Father and mother are both away, and we 
ought to do something to have some.fun. 

Nellie. I am sure, Sammie, I don’t know 
what we.can do. We mustn't get into any 
mischief, you know. 

Sammie. O,Idon’t mean to get into any 
mischief. But here comes Billie, and ke can 
tell us something. 


Enter BILLIE, R., tossing a ball. 


Tell you what? I should kinder like 


Billie. 
to know. 

Nellie. Sammie wants to play something, 
Billie — something to make some fun for us. 

Billie. Sam wants some fun, eh? (Tossing 
the ball.) 

Sammie. Yes, Billie. 
real nice to play. 

Billie. Well, Sam, you stand on your head, 
and let Nell and I pitch this ball at your nose. 

Sammie. O, fudge, Billie! That kind of 
fun would be all on your side. 

Nelize. Ill tell you what we'll do, Sammie. 
We'll take Billie, and hang him on the clothes- 
line by his heels, and dust his jacket for him. 

Sammie. That’s so, Nellie. — Come on, 
Billie. (Seizing him by collar.) 

Billie. No, sir! I can tell you something 
better than that. You and Nell get into the 
big oven, and I'll see what I can do towards 
having some roast pig for dinner. 

Nellie. Billie White, you stop saying such 
horrid things. I'll tell you what we can do: 
we'll play doctor. 

Sammie and Billie. 
so. I'll be doctor. 

Nellie. You can’t both be doctor. 


Tell us something 


(Together.) That’s 





Sammie. That’sso. One of us has got to 
be sick. 

Billie. Well, who’s who, Nell? 

Nellie. Well, Billie, you may be the doc- 
tor, and Sammie will be the sick man; and 
I'll be—Tll be—O, nurse! There! Now, 
Dr. White, you go and fix yourself for ‘* doc- 
tor,” and Sammie and I will. get ready for 
your ‘ visit.” 

Billie. Vil doctor him! I'll make him take 
seventeen bushels of those blue pills father 
took for the jaundice. ‘ When shall I come, 
Neil? 

Nellie. 

Billie. 
hours.” 

Sammie. 
to do? 

Nellie. (Taking sheet from table.) Well, 
the first thing is to putthisround you. (Puts 
sheet round him, and pins it under the chin.) 
Now, sit down in this rocking-chair. (He 
sits.) NowI put this on your head. (Puts 
night-cap on his head.) Now put your feet in 
this. (Places chair for his feet.) Now you 
must kinder groan. (He groans very loud.) 
O, dear! don’t groan so loud. Groan a lit- 
tle softer. (He groans very weak.) Dear me! 
that sounds too much like a weak kitten! 
Groan like this. (Ske groans. He imitates.) 
There; that’s better. That don’t sound so 
much like ghosts and kittens. (Looks at him.) 
O, I must put something over your feet. 
(Looks about. Sees nothing; and takes her 
apron.) There; I guess you look pretty sick 
now, Sammie. 

Sammie. What’s the matter with me, Nellie? 

Nellie. O, dear! I forgot all about that. 

Sammie. Callit the measles. 

Nellie. O, no; I wouldn't have the measles. 
The measles are awful! 

Sammie. Say I’m teething. 

Nellie. O, no, Sammie. Only little babies 
have that. Call it the Aurora Borealis! 

Sammie. O, fudge, Nellie! That's too big- 
sounding. Call it an affection of the dia- 
phragm! 

Nellie. 


O, T'll call you. 
All right. Remember my “ office 
(Z£xé¢ BILitie. 
Now, Nellie, what are you going 


Might as well call it an ‘‘ affec- 
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tion of the frying-pan!” We'll call. it the 
‘* shingles,” such as aunt Maria had. 

Sammie. No, ma’am. If I’m going to be 
sick, I'll have a decent disease. Say I’m sick 
with an ‘‘ over-worked brain.” 

fellie. Over-worked brain! 
mie! (Stroking his forehead.) 

Billie. (Rapping outside.) Hallo, there! 
Haven't you got that fellow sick enough yet? 

Nellie. Why, Sammie, the * doctor” is to 
tell what ails you, of course. 

Sammie. That’s so! I forgot that they 
told that. 

Nellie. Well, I'm going to let him in now, 
and you must groan, you know, and mustn't 
say anything,—only do as he tells you. 
Come, doctor. (Sammie dcgins to groan.) 


Poor Sam- 


Enter BILuiE in swallow-tail, wig, and tall 
hat, with spectacles and cane. 


Nellie. 
Billie. 
stiffty.) 
Nellie. 
doctor. 
Billie. 


Good evening, doctor. 
Good evening, ma’am. (Very 
Let me take your hat and cane, 


(Handing hat and cane.) Thank 
you, ma’am. (Ske places them on table.) 

Nellie. (Placing chair at Samnir’s /e/?.) 
Won't you take a seat beside of the patient, 
doctor? 

Billie. Thank you, ma’am. 
rubbing his spectacles.) 

Nellie. (Taking position at SAMMiE’s right, 
and leaning sympathetically over chair.) 
He’s very sick, doctor — don’t you think he is? 

Billie. (With much gravity.) Well, ma’am, 
that’s something I've yet to find out. He does 
make considerable noise, however. (Feeling 
of his pulse.) Pulse very subdued — very sub- 
dued, ma'am. I’ve seen it much worse — 
much worse. I should say — it was about — 
four hundred and fifty, ma’am. He’s perfectly 
safe — perfectly safe — with haz pulse. (Pinch- 
tng his toes.) 

Sammie. (Throwing up his feet.) O! 

Billie. (Undisturbed.) Extremities quite 
active, ma’am — quite active.. Better apply a 
red-hot poker to his feet. The more active 
the circulation, the better for the patient, 
ma’am. Hold out your tongue. (SAMMIE 
sticks out his tongue full length.) Consider- 
able of a tongue, ma’am, for such a small 
subject. Very much coated — very much coat- 
ed. Needs filing and sand-papering, to re- 
move theextraneous matter. (Feeling of his 
heart.) Heart very irregular — very irregular. 
Evidently very much in love with some 
sweetheart. Such affections, ma’am, need to 


(Sitting and 
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be. carefully attended to. Apply a poultice of 
shoe-blacking and carpet tacks. Best remedy 
for that trouble I know of. (Feeling of his 
head.) «Needs hardening — needs hardening, 
ma’am. Skull has a tendency to ‘ softness.” 
It should be tempered immediately. Apply a 
solution of melted brass and oil of vitriol, 
ma’am. Best remedy I know of. 

Nellie.. Don’t you think, doctor, his brain 
is affected? 

Billie. (Feeling carefully his forehead. ) 
O, no, ma’am! the patient 4asv'¢ any brain. 

Nellie. What makes him groan so? 

Billie. This groaning, ma’am, arises from 
this very fact — the entire absence of * brain.” 
Brainless people generally make the most 
noise, ma’am. 

Nellie. (Earnestly.) What is your opinion, 
doctor? What is the matter with him? I'm 
so anxious! 

Biliie. Well, ma’am, it’s a very complicated 
case. In the first place, there isan entire lack 
of brain. Being denied this groundwork to 
base a theory on, it is a very hard matter to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. I think, 
however, that there is more or less derange- 
ment of the stomach, and that this irregu- 
larity has forced the gastric juices into the 
spot where the brain ought to be. Do you 
understand me, ma'am? Has filled up this 
vacuum. (Placing his hand on SAMMIE's fore- 
head.) 

Nellie. Yes, sir; O, yes, sir; I perfectly 
understand. 

Billie. Well, then, this space being for the 
first time occupied, the patient labors under 
the delusion that he das a brain. And this 
delusion is too much for him. In fact, ma’am, 
that’s the trouble. There are a great many 
people in the world, ma’am, who are unable 
to stand a great amount of brain. And this 
patient is one of the most marked instances 
of that kind I ever saw. 

Nellie. Dear me, doctor! What can you 
do for him? Is there no remedy? 

Billie. Certainly, certainly, ma’am. 

Nellie. And pray what is it? ° 

Billie. Pills — pills, ma’am. Three quarts 
of blue pills, taken three times a day, will be 
apt to do something for the patient. 

Nellie. Dear me! How much are they 2 
quart? 

Billie. A mere trifie, ma’am — a mere tri- 
fle. I purchase them by the car-load, and am 
able to furnish them cheaply. 

Nellie. Are there any directions? 

Billie. Well, ma’am, I don't think it’s best 
for the patient to ea# anything. It is very 
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heroic treatment, and it is necessary to be 
very careful in regard to diet. I wouldn’t ad- 
vise him to eat anything at all. The pills will 
furnish him nutriment enough to live on, and 
any other substance introduced into the stom- 
ach might — might — cause the patient con- 
siderable trouble, ma’am. 

Nellie. Wow long shall this treatment last, 
doctor? 

Billie. 
months. 

Nellie. Dear me! the patient will starve, 
doctor! } 

Billie. O, no, ma’am; the pills will keep him 
frisky — the pills will keep him’ frisky, ma’am. 

Nellie. Any other directions? 

Billie. Well, ma‘am, it’s best for the pa- 
tient to stand on his head while taking the 
pills, so as to allow them to reach the gastric 
juices, which are in the spot where his draiz 
ought to be. 

Nellic. Dear me, doctor, what a funny way 
to take pills! 

Billie. (Taking a bottle of sweetened wa- 
ter from his pocket.) Yes, ma’am; I have 
some medicine which I wish to give him now, 
and to-morrow will repeat the dose — if de- 
sirable. Will you hand me a glass, ma’am? 

Nellie. (Handing a glass.) *Twon't hurt 
him, Billie? 

Billie. It has a very lively effect, ma’am ; 
and is, therefore, very efficacious. (Pours con- 
tents of bottle into glass, and hands to Sam- 
MIE, who drinks about half, when, rising from 
chairs, he rushes about stage, with hand on his 
stomach, and groaning most piteously. NELLIE 
ts patting his back ix a terrified manner, and 
Ditwie looks on, holding his sides, and laugh- 
ing with great glee.) 


[ Curtain. ] 


Well, ma’am, it may be many 


Names. — The ancients named both per- 
sons and things from some event or other 
circumstance connected with the object they 
were toname. The learned Calmet also notices 
among the Hebrews nicknames, and names 
of raillery taken from defects of body or mind, 
&c. One is called Nabal, or fool; another, 
Hamor, the ass. Stdme women take their 
names from animals or insects, as Deborah, 
the dee (for her industry); Rachel, the shkeeJ, 
&c. The Indians of America give sublime 
and picturesque names, such as the ‘‘ Great 
Eagle,” &c. The Greeks and Romans.studied 
to give beautiful and significant names. We 
ought to follow their example. 
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Tue Capito, Buipinc.— The dome of 
the Capitol at Washington is the highest 
structure in America. It is one hundred and 
eight feet higher than Washington Monu- 
ment at Baltimore, sixty-eight feet higher than 
Bunker Hill Monument, and twenty-three feet 
higher than the steeple’ of Trinity Church, 
New York. The height of the interior of the 
dome of the Capitol, from the floor of the ro- 
tunda, is one hundred and eighty feet and 
three inches. The height of the exterior, from 
the floor of the basement story to the top of the 
crowning statue, is two hundred and eighty- 
seven feet and five inches. The Capitol is 
seven hundred and fifty-one feet and four 
inches long, thirty-one feet longer than St. 
Peter's, at Rome, and one hundred and seven- 
ty-five feet longer than St. Paul’s, in London. 
The height of the interior of the dome of St. 
Paul’s is two hundred and fifteen feet, the height 
of the exterior is two hundred and eighty-five 
feet. The height of the exterior of St. Peter's 
dome to the top of the lantern, is four hundred 
and thirty-two feet. The Capitol covers one 
hundred and fifty-three thousand one hun- 
dred and twelve square feet of ground. * 


MARRIAGE Customs. — The word ‘“ wed- 
ding” is said to have come from an old custom 
in the early days of the Anglo-Saxons in Brit- 
ain. Their primitive mode of procuring a 
wife was for a young man, when he had fixed 
his choice on any young maiden, to go with a 
band of his friends, and carry her off, — most 
likely with her own secret connivance. The 
relatives would. follow in hot pursuit; a feud 
between the families ensued, and was only 
appeased by the lover agreeing to pay the 
value fixed by the father for his bride, he giv- 
ing a “‘ wed,” or security for his performance 
of the contract, — hence the word ‘‘ wedding.” 

The transfer of authority was made by a 
symbolical gift; the father delivering the 
bride’s shoe to the bridegroom, and the latter 
touching her on the head with it—a cere- 
mony which had its origin from the custom 
of placing the foot on the neck of aslave, and 
was typical of the wife's subjection to the hus- 
band. This ceremony is still presetved in the 
popular custom of “‘ throwing the shoe.” The 
marriage ceremony was very simple — a join- 
ing of hands, and proclaiming themselves 
man and wife, and a ring placed on the first 
finger of the bride’s left hand. * 


—— Henry VIII. was the first king who as- 
sumed the title of Aighkness, and, at length, 
majesty. - 
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THE JESTER’S SERMON. 


BY WALTER THORNBURY. 


TT “HE jester shook his hood and bells, and 
leaped upon a chair; 

The pages laughed; the women screamed, and 
tossed their scented hair; 

The falcon whistled; stag-hounds bayed; the 
lap-dog barked without; 

The scullion dropped the pitcher brown; the 
cook railed at the lout; 

The steward, counting out his gold, let pouch 
and money fall, — 


Andwhy? Because the jester rose to say grace | 


in the hall. 


The page played with the heron’s plume, the 
steward with his chain; 

The butler drummed upon the board, and 
laughed with might and main; 

The grooms beat on their metal cans, and 
roared till they turned red; 

But still the jester shut his eyes, and rolled his 
witty head, 

And, when they grew a little still, read half a 
yard of text, 

And, waving hand, stood on the desk, then 
frowned like one perplexed. 


‘Dear sinners all,” the fool began, ‘* man’s 
life is but a jest, 

A dream, a shadow, bubble, air, a vapor at the 
best. 

In a thousand pounds of law, I find nota single 
ounce of love. 

A blind man killed the pastor’s cow in shoot- 
ing at the dove. 

The fool that eats till he is sick must fast till 
he is well. 

The wooer who can flatter most will bear away 
the belle. 


‘Let no man halloo he is safe till he is through 
the wood. 

He who will not when he may must tarry when 
he should. 

Iie who laughs at crooked men should needs 
walk very straight. 

O, he who once has won a name may lie abed 
till eight. 





Make haste to purchase house and land: be 
very slow to wed. 

True coral needs no painter's brush, nor need 
be daubed with red. 


‘The friar, preaching, cursed the thief, the 
. pudding in his sleeve. 

To fish for sprats with golden hooks is foolish 
— by your leave. 

To travel well, — an ass’s ears, ape’s face, hog’s 
mouth, and ostrich legs. 

He does not care a pin for thieves, who limps 
about and begs. 

Be always first man at a feast, and last man 
at a fray. 

The short way round, in spite of all, is still 
the longest way. 


‘¢When the hungry curate licks the knife, 
there’s not much for the clerk. 

When the pilot, turning pale and sick, looks 
up, the storm grows dark.” 

Then loud they laughed; the fat cook’s tears 
ran down into the pan; 

The steward shook, that he was forced to drop 
the brimming can; 

And then again the women screamed; and 
every stag-hound bayed, — 

And why? Because the motley fool so wise a 
sermon made. ; 


—— In the year 1299, the number of book- 
binders then actually in town, in the city of 
Paris, was found to be no more than seven- 
teen; but then they had only manuscripts to 
bind, for each copy of a book had to be writ- 
ten out by hand; and, moreover, the majority 
of scholars bound their own books at that time. 
Still, some bookbinders were not scholars, 
for the acknowledged bookbinder of the 
Chamber Cumptis, at Paris, before he could 
be appointed to this office, was required to 
make affirmation that he could neither read 
nor write. af. 


— In the middle ages, all sorts of skins 
were employed, in the north of Europe, for 
covering books. Even the skins of seals and 
sharks were used; but the preference over all 
others was given to pig skins. PY A 
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SunpAy ScHoot Books. — W. S. R. sends 
us a postal card, on which he writes as under : — 

‘*My Magazine came late this month, and 
I was surprised to see that you did not do as 
you were asked, and write more about dry 
Sunday School books. You hit them right 
on the head, and pleased me perfectly. Please 
write more about it.” 

We should be happy to oblige our Little 
Falls correspondent, and write more about 
Sunday School books; but the fact is, we said 
what we had to say on this subject, and just 
now we have nothing more to say. We ex- 
pressed our opinion, and we do not like to 
keep harping on one string all the time, es- 
pecially in this hot weather. In at least twen- 
ty letters, received last month, our views have 
been indorsed. We thank all our friends who 
have written sympathizing letters to us in re- 
gard to the unjust criticism, or rather the ri- 
diculous denunciation, to which we have been 
subjected. We could fill half a dozen of our 
pages with extracts from their letters; but 
just now the editor of The Christian Union 
has enough to do to protect his character from 
far worse charges than any we have to make, 
and we are not disposed to ‘‘ crowd” the elo- 
quent and reverend gentleman. 


CHARADES. — Nicodemus has been looking 
over Zell’s Encyclopedia, wherein he finds an 
explanation of charade, which we print : — 

‘*A species of enigma, or riddle, the subject 
of which is a name or word that is proposed 
for solution from an enigmatical description 
of its several syllables, taken separately as so 
many individual words, and then from a simi- 
lar description of the whole name or word.” 
And now, mark the following: ‘‘ A charade 
can only be called complete when the differ- 
ent enigmas which it contains are brought 
into a proper relation to each other, and, asa 
whole, unite in an epigrammatic point. The 
following is a good example from the French: 





‘My first makes use of my second to eat my 
whole; ’ the first being chien, a dog; the sec- 
ond, dent, a tooth; and the whole, chiendent, 
dog’s grass.” 

Nicodemus thinks the modern charade does 
not entirely correspond with this description. 
We admit that most charades do not, but cus- 
tom has sanctioned greater changes than this 
in the use of words. 


A Grow. — Vigilax frees his mind as fol- 
lows : — 

‘‘T must express my surprise at the extreme 
unction with which your Magazine an- 
nounces, ‘It may be well to state that in 
making up ‘‘ The Royal Menagerie,” the dic- 
tionary was used exclusively, as that is more * 
commonly accessible than books of Natural 
History.’ I have not the Magazine by my 
side, so I cannot quote verbatim; but is it pos- 
sible that the Head of a doys’ periodical can 
be so verdant as to suppose that azy one of 
the competitors for the prize waded through 
the labyrinths of an ‘ Unabridged’ to gain the 
names of the hidden, unknown monsters? It 
is painful to gaze on such creations as ‘ Bad- 
GER GER bow all a map on go,’ or some- 
thing of the sort, and then think that Miss H. 
pretends to be ‘ fair to all,’ when she and you 
must know that but a favored few can have 
access to the volumes, without which a solu- 
tion of her puzzles is inipossible. She can 
only be ‘ fair’ when she makes puzzles Which 
require 5rains, and not (in college parlance) 
‘ ponies’ to solve them.” 

Vigilax ought to feel better after getting 
this load off his mind. ‘*‘Extreme unction” 
is good, and Vigilax is pre-eminently fair him- 
self, as he will see, after he has read his letter 
in print. Miss Humphrey’s point was, that 
the dictionary alone need be consulted, and 
this is supposed to be within the reach of all, 
and therefore fair for all. If Vigilax has 
brains, he ought to be able to understand the 
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meaning of the sentence he quotes. The fa- 
vored few who have access to the volumes 
‘* without which a solution of her puzzles is 
impossible,” could find all the names of the 
animals in the dictionary. The point of Miss 
H.’s explanation was, that other books were 
not required, but this critic very unfairly in- 
terprets her as saying just the opposite. Ei- 
ther Vigilax does not know what a * pony” 
— in college parlance — means, or he thinks 
the dictionary is a ** pony.” 


More asout Books. — Our boys continue 
to write letters to.us about “‘ books for boys,” 
and we quote from one of them: — 

*“‘T see, dear uncle, how many of our girls 
and boys have written in regard to the un- 
merited abuse of your books, promising that 
they will always stand by their faithful cham- 
pion, in spite of the editor of the Christian 
Union, or any other man. I wish to add my 
name to that list, and always to keep it there. 

‘The idea of your books being coarse, or 
the moral derived from them bad, is simply 
preposterous. Your stories are always — no 
exceptions — good, healthy, energetic, and in- 
structive. Yes, zustructive; I know of per- 
sons who have derived great good from their 
perusal. I myself have; I know it; I feel it. 
I could not help writing, and telling you this, 
for I feel as though I were your debtor. Your 
heroes are beau ideal American boys, smart, 
honest, and true to their aim. Such charac- 
ters we boys like, — not weak, sickly little 
fools. Please excuse me, uncle, for using 
such language, for I can’t help it.” 

We thank our Valley friend for his cheering 
word. We do not expect to be ‘killed off ” 
just yet, and we gather a little hope from this 
paragraph from the New York Mail: -— 

“According to the report of Mr. Winsor, 
superintendent of the Boston Public Libra- 
ry, the largest number of books returned to 
the lower hall in any one day in February, 
was nine hundred and seventy-one volumes 
of English fiction, forty-seven of modern his- 
tory and historical biography, fifty-one of 
poetry and the drama, twenty-one of natural 
science and philosophy, and thirteen of ancient 
history and literature. Of the novels, six 
hundred were classified under authors’ names, 
from which we find that forty were Oliver Op- 
tic’s, twenty-five Cooper’s, twenty-four each 
Dickens’ and Mayne Reid’s, twenty-two Mrs. 
Southworth’s, twenty-one G. P. R. James, 
nineteen Alger’s, eighteen Scott's, seventeen 
each Mrs. Craik’s and Bulwer’s, ten each Miss 
Braddon’s, Kingston’s, Kellogg’s, Mrs. Ste- 
phens’s, Marryat’s, Miss Phelps’s, and Mrs. 





Woods’s, nine each Marion Harland’s, A. Trol- 
lope’s, Mrs. Stowe’s, and Mrs. Edwards’, seven 
George Eliot’s, three Hawthorne's, five Thack- 
eray's, one each C. Kingsley’s and Irving's.” 


Tue Magazine insists upon being written - 
up without regard to the temperature of 
the atmosphere. Perspiration and ink-drops 
mingle on the same page, and ideas liquefy 
before they can be moulded on the paper; but 
we intend to be “bright,” in spite of the 
weather, for thousands of our readers will be 
cool and happy in the mountains and on the 
sea-shore, where dullness is the unpardonable 
sin. But, like a school-boy sighing for his 
vacation, we have the hope of ‘‘a good time 
coming,” as soon as this number goes to press. 
We find that a couple of weeks of rest and rec- 
reation are all the more enjovable when they 
have been thoroughly earned by hard work; 
and we believe we are fully entitled to our va- 
cation. Sitting under the broad verandas of 
the Clifford House, at Plymouth, we shall stil! 
consider the wants of our readers, and en- 
deavor to devise ‘*‘things pleasant” for them 
in the future. 


P. S.— This was the editor’s last effort at 
composition before vacation. Having com- 
pleted his labors on this number, he departed 
in the best of spirits, with bag and baggage, — 
i.e., wife and children, — ina two-horse team, 
for Plymouth, there to cast his /éze upon the 
waters, and, in a good yacht, to meet ‘* The 
Coming Wave.” G. M. B. 


Business. —G. E. B. says he sent the 
money for payment and postage of a speci- 
men copy of some amateur paper we had rec- 
ommended, but waited in vain for the ex- 
pected copy. He does not give us the name 
of the paper, which is not business-like, when 
a complaint is made. In his letter to us, he 
does not mention the state, only ‘* Astoria,” 
which may be in Oregon, New York, cr Iili- 
nois, which also is not business-like. If George 
was as careless in writing for the specimen, he 
could hardly expect toreceiveit. Write again. 


ConvENTIONS. — We were honored with an 
invitation to attend the Fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the Western Amateur Press Asso- 
ciation, at Detroit, July 15, and we had hoped 
to be able to be present; but sickness in our 
family prevented us from leaving home, which 
we very much regretted. — We were also in- 
vited to attend the Eighth Annual Convention 
of the National Association at Washington, 
July 8. We should have been glad to be pres- 
ent, but it was quite impossible. 
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ANSWERS FOR AUGUST. 
GARET 
ALAMO 
RAMET 
EMESA 
TOTAL 
145. Missouri. 146. Dictionary. 147. 1. Dale. 
2. Atom. 3. Loom. 4. Emma. 148. (Ell) (ET) 
(1000 = M) (ET) (hip) (rope R) (ties) (X) 
(plain) (ARO) (X = ten) (cabin) (drop in G) 
(ray) (N) (chimneys) (withe) (S) (corn) (RE- 
JEC) (T inG) (smoke) (S) (tool) (stab) (LES) 
(chairs & bedstead) (S) (bee) (row) (key 
through awl) (tea) (he) (valleys, hills) (&) 
(plane) (s) (THE) (GO) (500500 = DD) (EE) 
(swan) (T in T) (rye) (ewe) (M) (pea) (H) 
(rains) — 
Let me thy properties explain: 
A rotten cabin dropping rain, 
Chimneys with scorn rejecting smoke, 
Stools, tables, chairs, and bedsteads broke; 
Through all the valleys, hills, and plains, 
The goddess Want in triumph reigns. 


149. Tennessee. 

150. NEPTUNIAN 
MUTILATED 
OUTWEIGHS 
CORRELATE 
TAURIFORM 
SONGSTERS 
SPECIFICS 
INANITION 
TAPPITHEN 

Ss 
TOM 
ORLAY 
LAVATER 
IRVINGTON 
DJOKJOKARTA 

152. Cutlass. * 153. 1. Bean. 2. Dean. 3. 

Jean. 4. Lean. 5. Mean. 6. Pean. 7. Wean. 

8. Yean. 9g. Feat. 154. Duty first, pleasure 

afterwards. 155. Lommel. 

156. a. ee 

IRENE 
\ Saned D 
Cs D 
OCTAVO 





157. Start at No. 18, and read in the following 
order: 18, 15, 10, 14, 17, 21, 25, 29, jump to 22, 
jump to 13. 9, 5, 1, 6, 2, 7, 3, 8, 4. jump to 11, 
16, 20, 24, 28, 32, 27, 31, 26, 30, jump to 23, 19, 
jump to 12, — 
Honor and skame from no condition rise. 
158. PLAN 
LINE 
ANTS 
NEST 
ARABIA 
ROBIN 
ABET 
BIT 
IN 
A 
160. English, * 161. Sunday. 
162. G 
SET 
HOMER 
FELSPAR 
ROBIN 
NOD 
Cc 
163. (ewe) (NMI) (tie) (gate) (devil) (IS AS 
RARE) (ass) (wings upon a cat o’er flowers) 
(sofa) (IRAA) (rabbits) (horns o’er rope S) 
(OF) (tortoise) (hair) — 
Unmitigated evil is as rare 
As wings upon a cat or flowers of air, 
As rabbits’ horns or ropes of tortoise hair. 
164. Understood. 
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Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
167. My first is in Kellogg, but not in Pratt. 
My second is in dog, but not in cat. 
My third is in Optic, but not in May. 
My fourth is in skating, but not in play. 
My fifth is in Cobden, but not in De Mille. 
My sixth is in brick, but not in kiln. 
My seventh is in Urbino, but not in Dale. 
My eighth is in sailor, and also in gale. 
My ninth is'in Shillaber, and in Gillman is 
seen. 
My whole can be found in Optic’s Magazine. 
OpTIc, Jr. 


DIAMOND PuZZLE. 
168. 1. Aconsonant. 2. To be gloomy. 3. 


A kind of sword. 4. A cave. 5. A conso- 
nant. FRIAR TUCK. 


DIAMOND PuzzLe. 
169. 1. Aconsonant. 2. Dress. 3. A largé 
stream. 4. A jewel. 5. A consonant. 
U. GENE. 
SquaRE Worp. 
170. 1. Offence. 2. An ancient people. 3. 
A statue. 4. Great. 5. An ancient Greek. 
Sicnor FYE. 


LETTER PuzZLe. 
CCCCCICK. Escatus. 


SPRING. 
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DovuB_Le DIAMOND PvuZZLE. 

173- Across: 1. A consonant. 2. A head- 
worker of this Magazine. 3. Is used by many 
gentlemen. 4. A head-worker. 5. Is to let 
a second time. 6. Is the preterit of a verb 
which means to move quickly. 7. A conso- 
nant. Down: 1. A consonant. 2. A cart. 
3- One who plays on a pipe. 4. A head-work- 
er of this Magazine. 5. A plate. 6. Asmall 
quadruped. 7. Aconsonant. Hoopium. 














HEAD WORK. 


174- 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

175. 1. Avowel. 2. Aninsect. 3. A small 
star in the milky way. 4. An underwriter. 
5. Neat. 6. A European coin. 7. A conso- 
nant. Typo. 

DIAMOND PvuZZLE. 

176. 1. Aconsonant. 2. Acup. 3. A mark. 
4. A perfect model. 5. One of the black race. 
6. An adverb. 7. Aconsonant. BucksHoT. 


DIAMOND PvuZZLE. 


177. 1. Aconsonant. 2. The spike of maize. 
3. A girl’s name. 4. A country. 
6. Termination. 7. 500. Tommy HAWKE. 


SquaRE Worn. 


178. 1. An engine of torture. 2. A tree of 
several species. 3. To oppose with success. 
4. To preserve. LitTLe Mac. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


179. My first is in supple, but not in limber. 

My second is in plank, but not in timber. 

My third is in aspen, but not in tree. 

My fourth is in liberty, but not in free. 

My fifth is in ochre, but not in paint. 

My sixth is in sinner, but not in saint. 

My seventh is in perfect, but not in best. 

My whole is an animal found in the west. 
C. T. Hat. 


5. Diet. 
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METAGRAM. 


180. Complete, I’m an odorous plant. 
Change my head, and I’m a Celtic minstrel. 
Change again, and I am a comb for wool. 
Again, and I am rigorous. Again, I am a 
greasy substance. Again, I am a spotted 
beast. Again, I am part of a lock. Again, 
Iam anenclosure. Transpose me, and I am 
a kind of vehicle. Behead me, and I ama 
fish. Jesse HEALY. 


CHARADE. 

181. In the meadows lolling lazily, 
*Midst the velvet evergreen, 

Where the birds are singing merrily, 
My dozing first is seen. 

Do you see our Daisy feeding them 
Before the close of day? 

Here she comes; my next she does; hasten 
And save her while you may. 

In the bright and glorious summer, 
My whole does sweetly glow, 

And many happy swains and nymphs 
Me to each other show. TEMPEST. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
182. Initials, to wager. Centrals, an ancient 
lady. Finals, a boy’s nickname. The three 


form a word square. Across. 1. A city in 
France. 2. Aportionoftheday. 3. To step. 
NICODEMUS. 
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Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “‘Eprtor oF Otiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.” Money and other business letters ghould 
be addressed to “‘LEE AND SHEPARD, 43 and 45 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass.’ 


WARM WEATHER. 


E have made our pile of letters as usual 

this month, and, hot as the weather is, we 
proceed to dissect it. — Ed. Garrigues thinks 
that three fourths of our subscribers would 
rather have two more stories a year, instead 
of a Chromo, as a premium. We have passed 
the suggestion over to the publishers, who 


will consider it. — Wm. Low’s rebus is pretty 
fair; but ‘‘ hoe W,” for ‘*‘ how,” is not accord- 
ing to spelling or pronunciation. — We are 
sorry to ‘“‘ cremate” Marcus’s second enigma, 


but we object to some of the spelling, and 
some of the definitions, and we have not the 
pleasure of knowing the Alexander who is the 
subject of it. —C. M. Augur’s rhyming word 
square is very good as a square, but the 
rhythm needs ‘ tinkering,” and several words 
are unreadable. The maker can improve it. 
—Joe Keeler’s geographicals have all been 
used in our Head Work. — Coldstream is wel- 
come to come into'the house, and make him- 
self entirely at home; and his rebus goes to 
the. artist. —If Snow-Bird will look at a 
chess-board, and ask some one who knows 
the game, he will readily see what “ com- 
mence on white” or “ black ” means. 
Nicodemus’s triple acrostic will pass; ‘ lar- 
ves” in the square is not Latin. — Who can 
tell the Churchille young ladies where to find 
the poems, ‘‘The Isles of the Amazons,” 
‘*The Light of the Truth,” and ‘* The Foun- 
tain of Youth”?— Friar Tuck tucks a, dia- 
mond into our drawer, which we tuck into the 
printer’s hands. — Tommy Hawke’s is just as 
good, and goes to the same place. — The cov- 
er for binding the Magazine costs fifty cents, 
— sent by the publishers, — and the the bind- 
er charges from twenty-five to fifty cents in 


> 
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different places. — We can’t insert Julia’s ad- 
dress, for reasons often stated. — Typo’s lipo- 
gram is good, but is not respectful to a certain 
people. It is quite as proper to speak of a 
Christian pedler’s tricks, as a ‘“‘ Jew pedler’s 
tricks;” the diamond is saved. — Active 
makes four hundred and.twenty words out of 
‘* manufactories,” thus beating the girl who 
made three hundred and ten; but that fa- 
miliar name of a very modest old man spoils 
the enigma. — Buckshot shoots a diamond at 
us, which is good enough to use if space per- 
mits. — C. T. Hat's cross word is better than 
the average, and his protest about equals the 
average protest. — K. Paris’s rebus isas hand- 
some as a picture, and the artist has it. — 
Jesse Healy’s metagram passes muster. — 
Signor Fye’s word square takes its chance. — 
Optic, Jr.’s (we object) cross word has one 
chance in four of being used. — We know 
nothing of the merits or demerits of the press 
E. B. mentions. — Puck’s Knight’s Spring is 
on file for use. — Murtha should not meddle 
with ‘‘ medal” when he means ‘ meddle.”— 
We don’t see Matthew Matics’s animal; the 
‘‘critter’s ” name is ‘‘ Chlamyphore.” — Rug- 
gles did not make the last line rhyme in his 
cross word. — We wanted Prospero’s enigma, 
but the ‘“‘drop of water” was a ‘‘teer,” and 
the 7 was not used; the diamond reads only 
one way; and the cross word is faulty in 
rhymes. — Gallicus overruns the rule in his 
enigma. — Little Mac’s cross word is a word 
square, and we save it. — Peter Prawle omit- 
ted a word in his letter, so that we can’t tell 
what he desires to know about “ The Coming 
Address E. K., care Lee & Shepard. 
— So distinguished an author as Mr. Humpty 
Dumpty ought to know that the plural of 
“deer” is not ‘‘ deers,” and there are no 
“‘eers” to cut off. — Woodbine’s division is 
wrong —a mistake in multiplying. — Vivian's 
definitions “‘ won’t hold water,” and some of 
his spelling is fearful. — Wolf Penniman’s 
rebus is good for a beginning, but the man 
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‘*hews,” and ‘“*hew” won't do; besides, the 
man is chapping, not hewing.— Edmund Earle 
is a relative of ‘*‘ Madeline Earle,” but the puz- 
zie has an important word in it, which we 
cannot read — looks like ‘Ifeer.” — Romu- 
lus says he had the infinite pleasure of shak- 
ing the editor by the hand, from which we 
infer that we had the infinite pleasure of shak- 
ing hands with him. He sends us a stamp for 
an autograph, but we. think it would be a 
waste of the stamp to send a letter to ‘‘ Rom- 
ulus, New York,” which is all the address he 
sends. The rebus is spared. — Student may 
address Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 
for catalogue. 

Vigilax's rebus is decidedly good; therefore 
we accept it, and not to prove that we are im- 
partial. — Q. Doane, away off in East Port- 
land, Oregon, sends a very good rebus, which 
shall go where the good rebuses go, after its 
long journey across the continent. — Tempest 
has come again — and we gladly welcome such 
a tempest — with one of his copper-plate re- 
buses. It has a musical symbol in. it, which 
we object to zow, but of course it is quite im- 
possible to decline this or the charades. Tem- 
pest wants to hear from some of the “ old fel- 
lows *— and so do we; but we suppose most 
of them are out in the great world, too busy 
to make head work. — Aldebaran, Euclid and 
Scipio, Slotem, Regulus, and Woodlum, the 
Buffalonians, send us some capital head work, 
from which we select a rebus. — Regulus sug- 
gests that The Royal Menagerie was a ‘ rip- 
Possibly it was, but the writer would 
not catch the gentlemanly Aldebaran using 
such slang. Will the person who signs him- 
self Regulus affirm, on his honor, that he has 
not had anything in the Head Work this year? 
— Aldebaran praises Dardanelles’ head work, 
and very justly; in fact, all the Buffalonians 
are very skilful, and their puzzles “ give evi- 
dence of study and thought.” This is the 
right spirit among head workers, and we like 
to see one praise another. Juanito is also 
patted on the head, but we don't remember 
where he hails from. 

Hoodlum asks for the address of Romeo. 
Let him call at 115 West Eagle Street, and, if 
he don’t find him there, try Wadsworth Park. 
But we fancy that the ‘‘ good Romeo” must 
be out of town, enjoying his summer vaca- 
tion, perhaps at Niagara or Put-in Bay.— 
Where are Portia and Mignonette? We 
were intensely interested in these young 
ladies, who were kind enough to send us so 
many first-class puzzles. We hope they have 
not deserted us, or bestowed their affections 
exclusively on the other Buffalonians. — On 
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account of the hot weather, Yale and Har- 
vard send us nothing this. month; or possibly 
they have been so busy attending the regatta 
at Saratoga, that they have not had time to 
make any puzzles. — The-ever-constant, but 
sometimes critical Slotem — he must be a first 
cousin of the good Romeo — thinks he begins 
to see a faliing-off in the number of our con- 
tributors. . It is true that all the Buffalonians 
did, not turn out this month, but then the 
waste-basket is running over full of puzzles 
which have been “ respectfully declined.” We 
wish they would “hold up” a little in hot 
weather, for we should really like to use every- 
thing suitable that is sent in. Slotem asks if 
any of the prominent head workers are paid 
for their puzzles, and thinks they ought to be 
paid. If they were paid, what a pile of stamps 
would go to Buffalo! We don’t pay; it don’t 


pay to pay, when we are flooded with head 
work without paying. 


WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Ed. Garrigues, 
Massillon, Ohio (back numbers O. O. Maga- 
zine). — George C. Daniels, Franklin, Mass. 
(birds’ eggs and stamps). — Dan Emerson, 
Box 599, Le Roy, N. Y. (book-keeping and 
fun). — W. B. Kirby, Box 128, Bridgeton, N. J. 
(stamps and catalogues). — Joseph S. Francis, 
Box 65, Santa Cruz, Cal. — Henry A. 
Schmidt, 1242 Eleventh St., N. W. Washing- 
ton, D. C. (stamps). — George Fredericks, 
Athol Depot, Mass. — Earnest Walker, 181 
Broadway, New York (fun and literature), — 
Clinton C. Durgin, Box 70, New Market, 
N. H. (birds’ eggs and gunning). — E. Percy 
Atherton, Newburyport, Mass. (fun). — E. E. 
Pearl, West Boxford, Mass. (birds’ eggs, fun, 
and amateurs). —N. W. Andrews, Box 998, 
Adrian,-Mich. (stamps).— Kelley & Richards, 
g06 Eighth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
(stamps, catalogues, and amateurs). —J. A. 
Fynes, Jr., 8 Fruit St., Boston, Mass. (editors, 
authors, and amateurs). — Rob. S. Pierce, 873 
Woodland Av., Cleveland, Ohio (autographs 
and fun). — A. L. Eichhorn, 718 Emlen St., 
Phila., Pa. (specimens). — Horace Wood, 186 
E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. (fun, ' 
cards, and specimens). — A. J. McWain (Lit- 
tle Mac) Batavia, N. Y. (amateurs and puz- 
zlers). — Adolphus E. Kahn, 236 E. 58th St., 
New York city (Peter Prawle’s correspon- 
dents). — H. L. Roberts, 3315 Baring St., 
West Phila., Pa. (birds’ eggs). —R. S. Wil- 
liams, Box 459, Rochester, N. Y. (auto- 
graphs).—J. H. Kincaid, Catlettsburg, Ky. 
(old coins, boating, and fun),— Richard A. 
Darrel, San Francisco, Cal. — Charles S. 
Haas, Box 4c3, Wabash, Ind. 
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THE METRIO SYSTEM. 


oe metric (mét’ric) system of weights 
and measures is due to revolutionary 
France. That country had a great number of 
scientific men about the close of the last cen- 
tury; and when some of these men set to 
work to devise new weights and measures, they 
began with the idea that, sooner or later, these 
would be adopted by all nations. Ever since 
the world began, there had been weights and 
measures without number; and many differ- 
ent weights, or measures, or coins, were fre- 
quently known by the same name. The cubit, 
the pound, and the dollar, are examples of 
this, as any one can see, who will look up the 
values of the various cubits, pounds, and 
dollars. 


The idea of these Frenchmen was to do 
away with this great diversity by preparing 


a system so scientific, and at the same time so 
simple, that the whole civilized world would 
see its advantage at once. After some hesita- 
tion, they began their work by measuring, as 
acurately as possible, the distance from the 
equator to the north pole. Of course the 
greater part of this measurement was indirect, 
as we may explain another time. 

This quarter or quadrant of the meridian 
was divided into ten million equal , parts, and 
one of these parts was taken as the unit of 
length, and was called a meter, from the 
Greek word metron, measure. A standard 
meter was made of platinum, in 1799, and 
was declared to be the fixed base of the new 
system. 

The meter is 39.37 English, or 39.368 Amer- 
ican inches— almost forty inches, so that a 
decimeter, the tenth of a meter, differs from 
four inches less than the tenth of an inch. All 
other measures of length are ten, one hun- 
dred, or one thousand times greater or less 
than the meter, or in that proportion; that is 
to say, for larger measures, ten meters make 
one dekameter, ten dekameters make one hec- 
tometer, ten hectometers make one kilometer, 
and ten kilometers make one myriameter. 
Tenths, hundredths, and thousandths of the 
metre are decimeters, centimeters, and mil- 





limeters. These names, as well as the other 
names employed in this system, are derived 
from the Greek and Latin languages. There 
are square meters, square centimeters, cubic 
meters, cubic centimeters, cubic dekameters, 
and so of the others. But a cubic meter is 
called a stere, and there are dekasteres and 
decisteres. 

In measuring land, the unit is the are, a 
square whose side is ten meters, and contains, 
therefore, one hundred square meters. The 
hundredth of an are, or a square meter, is 
called in this case a centare, and one hundred 
ares make a hectare — nearly two and a half 
acres. 

The unit of weight is a cube of water meas- 
uring one centimeter on each edge; that is, 
one cubic centimeter of water taken at a cer- 
tain temperature. This unit is called a gram ; 
decigram, centigram, and milligram are the 
names of the tenth, hundredth, and thou- 
sandth of a gram; and dekagram, hectogram, 
kilogram, myriagram, quintal, and millier are 
the names of tens, hundreds, thousands, ten 
thousands, hundred thousands, and millions 
of grams. 

The unit for measures of volume or capa- 
city is the liter, and is equivalent to a cube 
whose edge is one tenth of a meter, or four 
inches nearly.: The liter is about equal to a 
quart of our measure. The denominations, 
increasing by tens above the liter, are deka- 
liter, hectoliter, and kiloliter; and those de- 
creasing by tens below the liter, are the deci- 
liter, centiliter, and ‘milliliter. 

French money is also made to depend upon 
the metric system of weights and measures; 
and thus all weights, measures, and coins are 
made to depend on the one unchangeable meter. 

This system, though its progress was much 
slower than was expected by its projectors, 
has finally been adopted in its main features 
by a majority of the civilized nations of the 
earth. 

Germany, Spain, Italy, Belghain, Holland, 
Portugal, Austria, Denmark, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Mexico, the South American states, and 
the United States have all made it either ob- 
ligatory or legal. 





EDITORIAL. 


THE GOOD-NATURED PRINCE. 


THOUGH our modesty is terribly lacerated in 
doing so, we feel obliged, for several reasons, 
to insert the following article, but mainly be- 
cause it was written by Sicily June, an accom- 
plished and philanthropic lady, who writes a 
great deal for the press, especially upon re- 
formatory topics, and always writes exceed- 
ingly well. ** Tom Tumbleby,” to whom she 
alludes, is probably a stranger to most of our 
readers; but, as we do not “tread” in public, 
we shall probably print the story, of which 
Tom is the hero, in the Magazine. 


ONcE upon a time, through the kind inter- 
vention of one of his fellow-travellers, we 
were introduced by letter to the Good-natured 
Prince, the man who weaves his web for the 
public ear at the central point of civilization, 
the virtual hub of the universe. 

We had not been so ignorant of passing 
events in the literary world, for the last half 
century, as to be unacquainted with the zom 
de plume of the most merciless of story-tell- 
ers; but amid a multiplicity of cares, our at- 
tention had been mainly arrested by the popu- 
larity of his name. As we hinted above, 
through private friendship we became blessed 
with the acquaintance of “*The Prince of 
Story-tellers.” 

Rode a hundred miles to hear him read 
Tom Tumbleby, and felt ourselves amply re- 
paid for both time and exertion. On entering 
the Reading Hal! at Glen's Falls, we said im- 
patiently to our friend, — 

‘*Do you never write stories for grown-up 
people, as well as for boys and girls?” 

No matter what was his answer. 

After attempting to take notes of a public 
reading for the first time, we gave it up fora 
bad job, came down from our critical stilts, 
and joined with the boys and girls in the fun 
and laughter elicited from the audience. 

However grave we may grow as time 
speeds on, Zom Tumbledy will never cross our 
mental vision without arousing a lively sym- 
pathy for his numerous heart-rending trials. 
The intended report was forgotten, and all we 
could say to the Good-natured Prince, as he 
descended from the platform, was,— 

‘*Natural-born story-teller, sir; 
natural-born story-teller.”’ 

No author in his special line of business 
(that of effectively and worthily amusing the 
young) is received with a warmer welcome 
by the public than Oliver Optic. This leads 
us to the point which our words are intended 
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to press; namely, that the late attack of The 
Christian Union upon him is eminently un- 
just. The book critic should have but one 
thing in view when he undertakes to scan the 
works of others, and the man that is true to 
himself will, with noble generosity, award all 
due credit to another. 

Oliver Optic could never have won the. in- 
fluence he has over Young America but for 
his genial nature, and power to enter in, and 
sympathize with, the mental and moral tastes 
of the thousands who read his works. _ Hence 
we dub him ‘‘ The Good-natured Prince,” and 
wish we could have been counted a modest 
unit in that throng of boys and girls who 
lately (in imagination) were so politely es- 
corted by him through the new and elegant 
establishment of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. SiciLy JUNE. 


Syracuse, N. Y., June 23. 
ssi asta 


A MILLENNIvM. — It was a thousand years 

ago this very year, that 
**A band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild /celandic shore.” 

And thus it happens that the Icelanders 
celebrate the millennial anniversary of the 
settlement of their island at the beginning of 
August, 1874.. Holmes says, — 

** Little of all we value here 
Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 
Without both feeiing and looking queer.” 

But the Icelandic language wakes on the 
morn of its thousandth year, looking so much 
like the Icelandic of a thousand years ago, 
that the modern Icelanders, we are told, can 
easily read their oldest poems. 

There was no English language a thousand 
years ago; but even Chaucer’s English — and 
Chaucer died A. D. 1400 — has been looking 
queer to English readers for many a long day. 


—_—__>——__ 


AmaTEuRS.— The Young Idea is a very good 
idea, whereof A. R. Black is the editor, print- ‘ 
er, and proprietor, 299 Broadway, Brookiyn, 
E. D., N. Y. — The Squib, C. A. Shults, Lock 
Box 73, Bath, N. Y., is very neatly printed on 
tinted paper, ‘and is quite a lively sheet. — 
The Jackson Ink Drops, Charles J. Whipple 
& Co., Jackson, Miss., has entered upon its 
second volume, greatly enlarged, and is highly 
creditable to the Mississippi boys. — The Am- 
ateur, William B. Henry, 140 Second Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is only twenty cents a year. 
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BETTER TO WHISTLE THAN WHINE, 








Words by MaBEL Howarp. J. H. TENNEY. 
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1. It is bet-ter to whistle than whine; It is bet-ter’ tolaugh than to cry, For 
2.1t is bet-ter to whistle than whine; Oh man with the sor-row -fulbrow, Letthe 
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3. It is bet - ter towhis-tle than whine, Poor mother so wea - ry with care, Thank 
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though it be cloud-y, the sun will soonshine, A. - cross the blue, beau-ti-ful sky. 
words of "y child scat-tér murmurs of thine, And ga - ther his ey. an now. 
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God for the love and the peace that is thine, pe The joy | : a lit - tle ones share. 
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Interlude to be whistled. 
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Accomp. 











4. It is better to whistle than whine, 
Though troubles you find on your way, 

Remember that, always, O fair boy of mine, 

And whistle your whining away. 












5. God bless that brave boy for the cheer 
He brought to this sad heart of mine ; 

When tempted to murmur, that young voice I hear, 

** Tt is better to whistle than whine.” 
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